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poverty, stowed in wretched ken for human | the affective passions, or the moral Gre in us, 
habitation, and exposed to all the Vie . the desire that our fellowmen, in anever cir- 
in hand with misery and ignorance. Who hasaright | .). from the family onward to the whole human race, 


to be surprised when sucha are restive and re- 


bel against the institutions hhave made them | itself may share in the abundance, the happiness, the 
what they are? But, make t deductions you | beauty of a terrestrial paradise. The task of what 
please, collect all the faults and infirmities and errors of | Fourier terms the mechanising or distributive passions,in 


the people of France into one mass, and still they are 4 | Wo. on parlance, reason, is to discover the organi- 

. ‘ution of | pa ’ , noon orga 
Febrney and deny thsi you can. "What devotion, 2800 hich abl sent a he realization of these at 
what heroism, what magnanimity! What other such pirations; in ushering in the kingdom of God upon 
spectacle is there inall the long drama ofhistory? The earth. 


people are the This view of human nature, at once accounts for the 





ous now as in February ; wey Dee 
always been thesame. If they have appeared and ac- | hy 
ted otherwiid, it has not been "eit fault, but the fault | difference between Fourier and other Reformers; it 


of those who made them contradict themselves. | shows too, very satisfactorily, that idleness and inac- 
Travellers come here, skim over the surface, glance at tion can find no place in his system. He was no 
fashionable society, see the corruption of the upper 4 amee: the work to which he calls humanity, is not 
classes, and proclaim that there is rottonness, liscenti- nee ; i ; 
ousness and danger in France. They do not go down | imaginary ; it is not to build castles in the air, to be- 
among the people, and are ignorant of the soundness, come tenants of the Castle of Indolence ; but to be co- 
the virtue, and the truth that is there, The race of | workers with God in extirpating evil, in banishing) 
roa Sree ‘one aor ted | overty and its attendant wretchedness and: crime 
tt uture o ; 
Well, the bourgeoisie had the insurrection, they from the face of society. And though the New Haven 
put it down ; and for the moment some ignorant spec- | Courier may sneer at such an attempt, and style it in- 
tators of that terrible affair presumed to assert thai the | fidel and visionary, Fourier has nevertheless made 


Socia! Revolution was ended. The victors did not so | ee ! , Lone 
deceive themselves; at the moment of victory—alas, | known its feasibility ; he has stripped it of the vision 
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chemical term. ‘The result of this absorption of a gas | now taken away from him, and his 
by a fluid is frequently a still more intimate union, | was delivered over to the control of dette 
changing the properties of both bodies, and forming a | hearted men. 





new compound differing from either, but sometimes it | But poor little Johnny had his companions. ‘There 
seems to be nothing more than a mechanical mixture. | were two others in the dock very near his own sige 
Different liquids differ very much in the avidity with | who were also accused of theft. One little bit of s 
which they absorb gases and as to the quantity which | fellow had amassed the sum of $37_ 
they are able to hold. Milk absorbs almost all sorts i homer ive 
of gases more readily and toa greater amount than | the was 

request of his mother. \" 

“What ought to be done with these little wretches? 


water does, - 

Now remember that all matter, any kind of filth in- 
cluded, can and will exist as a gas, when the tempera- | Is it not the duty of the State to provide an asylum tor 
ture favors it. At any temperature above freezing | them, where they will be removed from the evil infly. 
point filthy solids and liquids are constantly throwing | ences to which they are now exposed? Should they 
off gaseous exhalations. If the exhalations come in | not be taken away from the parents and guardians 
contact with fresh new milk they are absorbed by it | who so néglect their moral and intellectual culture? 
and alter its taste and quality, just exactly as much as | It was the duty of the Roman Censors to report aij 
if the solid or liquid filth from which the exhalations | persons who neglected to take care of their 
arose had been thrown into the milk pans. and keep them from crime and vice. If such 

Now here is one of the grand causes of bad butter. | existed in New Orleans, we fear their duties would no; 
We have the charity to believe that our fair country- | be very light. The Houze of Refuge is too much of g 
women do generally—not always perhaps—keep their | penal institution to accomplish the object of reforming 
milk pans and pails and churns toletably clean and | badly educated boys. It is associated in the minds of 
sweet. But they set their milk for cream, without | children with the Workhouse or the Penitentiary, and 
much regard to the exhalations which may be absorbed | when they emerge from it, it is with a feeling of de. 
by it. Perhaps it takes the odor of a cellar, or of a | gradation and criminality, which will precipitate them 
kitchen in which there are all sorts of stewing, roast- | still farther down the path of rain. There should be 


the - 
Under 


how dearly bought !—-they felt that, in so far as they | 2ty garb, in which, till he appeared, it had ever been! jing, boiling and frying, perhaps in some pantry over- | schools, to which all poor, friendless, or vagrant child. 


had been contending against an Idea, they were de- | shrouded, and presented it as a living reality, a de facto | 
feated. They did not dare to act as if they had gain- | existence. And there is but one element that can | 
ed the day; it would have been madness to have done 
so; they have not done so to this hour; the very pay ai 
of the men in the National Workshops, the refusal of head, the heart and the hand of man: this rightly or-| 
which was the signal of the revolt, has been regularly | ganized can solve the problem,will achieve the victory. | 
continued in the shape of charity. And hardly had E. G. 
the echoes of the last cannon ceased in the streets of 
Paris, when they voted three millions to aid the forma- 
tion of associations of workmen. Does that look like Man in Civilization. 


victory ox the oo — ? And oar oF ony oe | Noone will deny that man is still very far from the | 
Poe ae bs ar te Bat i a they pass fe after? | realization of nis ideal condition. He does not fulfil | 
1ave prevented it. , ss it after ?— 


, j is nature. He is nowhere perfect in his | 
Because the defeat of the insurgents was the victory of | kied, i on and degree in sahieh, fot example, | 
the idea for which, blindly, desperately and erroneously | }),, wing-footed red-deer ot the Scottish Highlands, or | 
they were contending; the resistance capitulated at | 7 4 , 
the very moment wien to all appearances it was trium- | Reve whiriwrinds of spmosnted, cavalry mee ad 
i y Pl ithe plains of South America, or the self-relying lion 
er of Zahara is perfect, each in its kind. Even the daisy 
But this party has not yet learned the danger and - a vie favorite flower, the blue-eyed epeed- 
seta teenie a ccotihas tage 1 Cama: Pehich well, is enabled to show forth all i” a capabilites, 
; oe ete eer we! and it is complete ; but man is neither what he shou: 

has robed France in mourning and filled the world with |). 45, what he ceili teceine. Te speak only of sh 
ood isi a red ogg The cubes an hth tho | lower ingredient of ~ cor Sanaa that his 
»S 1S its e . | r system does not habitually attain to any} 
issue is now made is wholly different from that tried thing like » free and a full ae of the Rie 
in June: the tactics are changed but the purpose is the | teen properties lying latent within its round. All 
same, to put down the Revolution. The men concern- sen. considered merely as so many cerebrospinal axes, 
ed in the movemeni of February, who have been most |... maimed and defective. They all want something 
forward on the popular side, and who have at least | ,. belongs to them. Like Harry Bertram in the 
been occasionally imprudent and injudicious in their ‘Romance of Guy Mannering, they do not know the 
ond the Worehicine’ bets Ee topic’ a ae | fields on are oe own, aes saveevns right nor yet 
. ! Kot ee the small voice of nature that stirs their hearts into re- 
forth, and then the old order of things is to be restored membrance. Nor is there any room for wonder! 
oy hla reduly as may ew heredilard | Thk of te enaroun stout o hereditary, bone 
- ie . a ~ | and lurking disease in the world. Consider the vast 
rity firmly held by men who will prevent forever the lacuna of tea, coffee, alcohol, tobacco, and opi- 
return of the inconvenient notions of social liberty now |. . remembering that the taste for all of these drugs 
in vogue. Thisis the design ; but can it be executed? has actually to be acquired, even by otherwise unnat- 
Let the tees of similar efforts serve for prophecy @ | yrai creatures like the men and women of the present 
to the fate of this. day, and that taste is therefore not congenial with the 
paradisaic instincts of ideal man. Examine the very 

reaper For the Harbiager- | meats which the flaccid genius of dyspepsy has invent- 

rand Evil. + ; : — : 

ed. Count the hundred spices and impurities by which 

“ The whole Fourierite system is founded in the most | the fine edge of ordinary sensibility is blunted and 
monstrous perversion of the plainest law in Nature and/or. Recollect the extent to which night is univer- 


the book of God—the inveterate evil of man. He is evil : : : : 
naturally—by training also; and nothing will ever make sally turned =e day. Take particular notice of the 
him do right but necessity absolute, and that necessity | ¢Xcessive and exclusive cultivation of the mere muscle 
was created by his Maker in the first curse. There it | of the body in one class of people, of the mere stomach 
stands —will stand forever. Men are evil, flung together, | and lungs in another, of the mere nerves of superficial 
hedged round by laws with fearful penalties, and man is | and sentimental sensibility in a third, and of the mere 
then told by the plainest reason, fact and God himself, fo | miserable brain in a fourth one, and so forth. Think, 
weork or starve.” —New-Haven Courier. in fine, of everything in the daily life of Europe that 
How utterly contemptible, in the above caption, is | is calculated, if not intended, to thrust man out of har- 


r y | the finer movements of nature on the 
a ent regard for the laws of Nature, and rever- mony with al 
the Opees “6 one side, and of his own unfathomable soul on the 


ence for the “ book of God!” How could the man who | 51... Nor can anybody claim exemption from the 
wrote it, pen such a lie, and then prate of God and | rule. Be one ever so wholesome in physical living, 
truth? The meaning, the whole gist of the paragraph ever so virtuous in moral conduct, and ever so general- 
seems to be, that Fourier’s system, or doctrine, encou- | ly cultivated in mind, it will avail him only a little 
| but that excellent little is worth a world ot self-denial. 
rages a distaste for labor, or work, that it would pro- |r)... disorder, the dullness, and the perversion of the 
voke indolence and idleness. Now, if this man has | native sensibilities of the frame are distributed through 
read Fourier, he must know the falseness of the charge ; | the whele race by marriage, as well as by example and 
and if he has not read Fourier, and is unacquainted | COOSe@. _ Civilized language contains at least one sig- 
; . . » _.. | Mificant indication of the fact. When there appears 
with his doctrine, he had no right to open his lipsin among men a person of extraordinary sensibility to 
condemnation of that of which, in this latter case, he | the more sacred influences of that temple of nature, 
is profoundly ignorant. |in which they are changing money more than serving 
“ Manis then told by the plainest reason, fact and like priests, they call him a genius, leave him to shift 
God himself, to work or starve.” This is certainly es he can, and let posterity discover . thas he was the 
. most genuine man of them all. Aye, and so bad is 
very singular as an exposition of Fourier’s system ; for the horrid imbroglio of custom, that no sooner does a 
all who have read his writings, know that the distinc- | soul come into the world in such an organization, than 
tive, or one of the distinctive features of the associative | he is entangled in the habits of society, and, falling 
ps dis: ta from a greater height, he frequently sinks lower than 
doctrine is the Love of work, I say a distinctive fea- 


: the lowest.— North British Review. 
ture, for | believe all other Social Reformers Aare look- 


ed torward, as the result of their schemes, to a period 


when labor will be not only better compensated, but . 
lest waked < Gane Oita ic iiad how little it | Butter that is butter—and a great deal that is not 
a , peculated upon Row ffite it | is screwed up to a pretty high figure, in spite of all 
will eventually be requisite for man to labor, how few | our railroads bringing us within a day’s ride of myri- 
hours per day will suffice to supply his wants—but | ads of cow pastures. Why is it that good fresh table 
Fourier has disclosed an order of Society of the most | butter retails readily in Boston for 30 cents a lump and 
ceaseless activity; an order in which labors of the |"°™ the farmer 25, while the great mass of butter 
; Hm es » |commands but 14 cents a pound and dull at that? 
most stupendous magnitude wil! be prosecuted, in | Byery pound of the whole might have been made as 
which men, womea and children willbe incessantly | good as the best without costing a cent more—cer- 
occupied in productive labors, in creating uses, as tainly not a cents more. Why this immense sacri- 
Swedenborg, I believe, would say. The reason of this — waste, bad feeding, or whatever you please to call 
distinction is obvious. Other Reformers, believing in | It is because not one-fourth of the farmers and farm- 
black broth and homespun, that “ man wants but little | ers’ wives and daughters,—we beg their pardon, but 
here below,” and that “ this life’s a vain, an empty | they must know we have been a farmer and have 
” ° . : . “ | e ou — 
show,” are necessarily but little intent on increasing the —_ some butter in our day—who undertake to make 
2 f prod bz ol . butter do not know their business. Butter making is 
amount olf productive toil ; but Fourier took a different | ay ar:—a nice chemical art. It requires a knowledge 
view of human nature: he knew that man wants a | of certain facts and principles. It should be studied. 
great deal here below ; he had analyzed the passions, | It ought to be ae jo common schools till parents 
those gifts of God to man, that life of God in man, and | U4erstand it and teach it to their children. 
found thats, Mail Mmecadicatia } F pod p | A few words will not suffice to teach the art, but 
CNRS Pee Renee nee inextinguishable loves:— | they will suffice to show that it is an art, and requires 
lst. The love of internal luxury, or health: and, 2nd, | gumption 
The love of external luxary, that is, a constant longing | _A word about great chemical laws: Every kind 
}of matter exists in three forms—solid, fluid and aeri- 
Ticks ¢ | form or gaseous, the state depending on the tempera- 
: te aim, Cousequently—the legiti- | ture. What is solid at a low temperature, becomes 
mate business of the sensitive passions of our nature, or | fluid at a higher, and gas at a still higher. The de- 
the five senses, to stimulate us to surround ourselves | gree of temperature at which these changes take place 
with everything that tends to their gratification—riches | eee for different substances. As fluids will me- 
snd velinamnee. the Samael d F chanically mix themselves with solids, as water with| 
and rehnemeant, the beautifusin nature and art. While | meal, so that both will occupy no more space or not 


bring this about, and that is, labor—the labor of the) 

















Butter. 





after the aseful and the beautiful in every department 
of nature and art, 


| processes called cooking. 


looking a yard redolent of some vault or other. Now | ren should be sent, and where they should be instruct. 
if you were to make a villainous compound of burnt |ed in the duties of good citizens, without diminishing 
gravy, rotten apples and onions, mouldy cheese, an- | their pride of character.— Phil. Sun. 

tique soap fat, musty dish cloths and other filth not to 
be named, and offer to put a tea-spoonful of it into | Manvracrureor Inpia Rosser Saoes tw Braz, — 
any dairy woman’s milk pans wouldn’t you get a | A number of blacks, bearing long poles on their shoul- 
broom-stick over your head? It is our private opin- | ders, thickly strung with India rubber shoes, also at- 
ion that you would. Yet if there is any truth im jtracted our attention. These are for the most part 
chemistry she does get about a tea-spoonful of just | manufactured in the interior, and brought down the 
such filth as we have mentioned mixed in with each |river for sale by the natives. It has been estimated 
quart of her cream, and in such a shape that it cannot | that at least 250,000 pairs of shoes are annually ex- 
be churned out. It gives her butter a bad flavor, which | ported from the province of Para,and the number is 
salt may conceal but not sweeten, and what is worse | constantly on the increase. A few words here respect- 
it gives it a bad chemical constitution, which hurries it | ing the tree itself, and the manufacture of the shoes, 
into rancidity. Her butter will not pass muster in the |may not be out of place. The tree is quite peculiar 
market; it cannot honestly be made into lump butter, |in its appearance, and sometimes reaches the height of 
but is sold in the firkin to enter into the mysterious | eighty, and even a hundred feet. The trunk is per- 
fectly round, rather smooth, and protected by a bark, 
of alight color. The leaves grow in clusters of three 
together, are thin, of an ovate form, aud are from ten 
to fourteen inches in length. The centre leaf of the 
cluster is always the longest. This remarkable tree 
bears a curious fruit of the size of a peach, which, al- 
though not very palatable, is eagerly sought after by 
different animals; it is separated into three lobes, 
which contain each a small black nut. The trees are 





To make good butter, then, it is absolutely necessa- 
ry not only that all the vessels used should be perfectly 
clean and sweet, but that the milk should be kept in a 
pure atmosphere, for which purpose the locality of the 
dairy should if possible be quite apart from the house 
and all its appendages, unless everything about the 
house is kept cleaner than—common. ‘The butter of 
Philadelphia market—the best in the Union—is much 
of it made in dairies or “ spring houses” at a distance | tapped in the same manner that New Englanders tap 
from the dwelling. maple trees, The trunk having been perforated, a 

Again, in butter making much, both in regard to | yellowish liquid, resembling cream, flows out, which 
quality, quantity, and labor depends upon the tempera- |is caught in small clay cups, fastened to the tree,— 
ture. It is difficult to “fetch the butter,” that is to | When these become full, their contents are emptied 
convert the cream into butter by churning, except at | into large earthen jars, in which the liquid is kept until 
the right temperature, which is about that of spring | desired for use. 
water, 540 or 560 of Fahrenheit. To make good The operation of making the shoes is as simple as 
butter that temperature should be maintained in the |it is interesting. Imagine yourself, dear reader, in 
dairy by means of water streams, summer and winter, | one of the seringo groves of Brazil. Around you are 
not only for the churning but for the whole process of | a number of good looking natives, of low stature and 
raising the cream. ‘This done there is a great saving = complexions. All are variously engaged. One 


of labor in the churning, whether patent churns are | is stirring with a long wooden stick the contents of a 
used or not. cauidron, placed overa pile of blazing embers. This 

If these principles are duly attended to, with healthy | is the liquid as it was taken from the rubber tree.— 
cows and sweet close fed pasturage, bright hay and a | Into this a wooden last, covered with clay, and having 
little Indian meal in winter, our farmers may always |a handle, is plunged. A coatingof the liquid remains, 
be sure of getting a good price for their butter. They | You will perceive that another native then takes the 
will gain enough in quantity to pay the interest on the | last, and holds it in the smoke arising from the ignition 
outlay for a separate and proper dairy building, and till | of a species of palm fruit, for the purpose of causing 
the knowledge of the art becomes general they will | the coating to assume a dark color. The last is then 
get double price on account of quality. again plunged into the cauldron, and this process is re- 

As matters now are, very little of our highest priced | peated, as in dipping candles, until the coating is of the 
butter is the thing. It too often consists of a villainous | required thickness. You will, moreover, notice a 
compound of bad tastes concealed with rock-salt. | aumber of Indian girls, (some very pretty) engaged 
Rock-salt is an article which can be purchased for | in making vanous impressions, such as flowers, &c., 
much less than 25 cents per lb.—-Chronotype. |upon the soft surface of the rubber, by means of their 
thumb nails, which are especially pared and cultivated 
Juvenile Delinquents. for this purpose. After this final operation the shoes 


Recorder CGolding’s dock exhihited, Saturday a |are placed in the sun to harden, and large numbers of 


‘ ; them may be seen laid out in mats in exposed situa- 
frightful proof of the prevalence and increase of petty | ,. ne ; 
crimes and offences in our city, There were not less |Gons. The original name of the uliber i» cebachs, 


than thirty young, hearty, good-looking men, charged | from which the formidable word of caoutchouc is de- 


with vagrancy and petty larceny. Among the offend- _— eee is styled borracks, or seringn Bent- 
ers, it pained us to observe several little boys, with in- 7. Occitan 

telligent, hardened countenances, who were charged | A New City.—A correspondent of the New Haven 
with picking pockets and stealing money in various | Palladium gives the following interesting account of 
ways. The appearance of one poor little God-forsak- | the new city of Ireland, now in the course of erection 
en fellow in the dock, crowded between two large ill- | on the west side of the Connecticut river, at South 
looking prisoners, excited our sympathy and commis- | Hadley Falls, nine miles above Springfield. 

eration. He was in the lowest stage of filth, neglect,| A company, most of whose members reside in Bos- 
and misery. His age could not have exceeded ten |ton, last year commenced operations preparatory to 
years. His clothes must have been worn for months | founding a manufacturing village, which in extent and 
or years. His face exhibited more of the degradation | population, will! rival any place of the same character 
eaused by neglect and ill-treatment, than any innate jon the continent. A capital of $400,000 is engaged 
depravity. This little fellow was the son of a man | in the enterprise. ‘The water is to be taken from the 
who is now suffering the penalties of the law in the | river at the falls, and conducted through a canal two 








penitentiary at Baton Rouge. He has no mother, no | hundred feet wide, bounded on each side by a wall of 
relation in the world. Some person had taken charge | the heaviest kind, in the neighborhood of twenty-five 
of him, whose charity was more ostentatious than real, | feet high, laid in water cement. From the head to 
for the little fellow’s appearance indicated a treatment | the spot where the water again enters the river, the 
which we thought might have been well urged asa | fall is between fifty and sixty feet. It is calculated 
sufficient excuse for the crime he had committed. It | that the water will be used twice and give sufficient 
was the stealing, or the attempt to steal, we don’t | power to work sixty first class factories, which would 
know which, the sum of ten dollars. God knows the | support a population of over 100,000. Over a thous- 
sum could hardly have been better applied than in re- | and laborers, almost all Irish, are now engaged on the 
lieving the nakedness and misery of the little orphan. | works. T'o describe the present state of the gigantic 
And yet that man, who had undertaken the charitable | undertaking is impossible. Since the building of Babe! 
task of befriending a poor forsaken orphan—instead | a similar scene has not been witnessed. 
of endeavoring by proper corrections and by good| Standing on an eminence above the scene of opera- 
treatment to change his evil habits, thinks he does the | tions, I know of nothing that the appearance of the 
State some service when he drags the little offender | swarmy multitude can be compared to, save a vast a1! 
before a magistrate, and has him crowded into the |heap. On every side you see clustering clouds of !a- 
dock assigned to ¢riminals. borers, with their wonder working barrows, which di- 
** John Clark,” called the Recorder, when apparent- | rected by science, achieve more wonderful triumphs 
ly the dock had been all cleared. A policeman leaned | than even the fabled lamp of Alladin. Hills of solid 
down into the dock, and pulled up by his armsa worn | rock, which a century ago would have been thought 
and dirty little boy. “ Here he is, sir.” Tears and |impregnable until the “ great globe should melt with 
sobs broke from the little fellow, and the sense of | fervent heat,” are disappearing as though by magic. 
shame caused him to shrink and cower under the gaze | The benefits which wil! result from this undertaking 
of the hard grey eyes which glared upon him. to the surrounding country, are incalculable. I do not 
“ Oh, he is a terrible seamp,” remarked our police- | know that I was evet more forcibly impressed with the 
man ; “ his father was a great rascal, and is now in the | reach of human intellect, than I was by this sight. 
penitentiary.” In order to appreciate the magnitude of the works 
* Yes, sir,” stepped forward the man of the beetling | which I have alluded to, it is necessary that they 
eyebrows and hard face ; “he robbed me whilst I was | should be seen. Mountain-like masses of granite are 
attending the funeral of my wife.” handled with a readiness which rival the exploits 0 
It was not true. The little fellow had at the most | the fabled Titan, and placed in the spots to fill which 
been guilty of a breach of trust. He was left in the | they were hewed out of the living rock, with the ap- 
house of his guardian, and whilst the latter was at- | parent ease of a school boy erecting a cob house. 
tending his wife’s funeral, he perhaps took from his I do not know a place in New England better worth 
drawer the sum of ten dollars. visiting by any man who truly wishes to know what 
o I'll send you to the House of Refuge, where you | Yankee enterprise is, than this same city of Ireland. 
will learn a trade,” was the judgment of his honor. Certainly a few hours can be more profitably spent 
At this the little fellow burst into the most passion- | here than at any of the crowded centres of fashionable 
ate expressions of grief. The House of Refuge wasto frivolity. 
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.ed the hill towards the public road. This troubled me ; 





strangers to the retreat of 
, troublesome, and in many instan- 
cannot tequite the object of homage for the sacri- 

‘his time ; but it is a tax somewhat self-impos- 
atch geees tS fee man hp. high oostion 

to_ his fellow man ; hi vocation 
eir sakes. It his work is more consummately 
effective, and I am well convinced that it is, when he 
js seen face to face, when his living voice has uttered 
ious words in the ear, he may be considered as 
completing his mission to his contemporaries when 
they come into his presence, and for a brief space sit 
jn the light of his countenance. [ have ever believed 
that the power of the true poet is the power of reli- 
gion and humanity, and that of this age no man has 
betier illustrated its purifying and elevating function 
than Wordsworth ow, if he had been repulsive and 
ynamiable in Ins manners, as from over-refinement, 
and the selfishness, ofien self-approved, that grows out 
of such delicacy, (he might be so, and even, be the 
more admired by some for that very reason,) he would 
contradict himself, and his writings would thus, in the 
estimation of many, lose their charm of perfect benev- 
olence and sincerity. But he is so kindly, so ingenius, 
so communicative, apprehends so clearly to whom he 
is talking ; and what he says, let who would gay it, is 
so much worth hearing and remembering, that one, 
favored as I was, might lay up his discourse of an hour 
for life, and profit by it ever after. 

It is delightful to see this venerable man ending his 
days in the very locality honored as his birth-place, 

he was born at Cockermouth, a town not far from 

yda! Mount) with the wife of his youth. They have 
lived in marriage nearly half a century, in great peace 
and prosperity ; increase of years bringing increase of 
honor, and the sunset of life crowning them not only 
withthe true glory of this mortal state, but promising to | 
their exalted faith a never ending duration of that ho- 
ly happiness they have sought and found here. After 
a visit prolonged by the kind solicitation of Mr. and 

Mrs. W., we rose to depart, but the poet offered to 
show us his grounds and accompanied us for that pur- 
pose. Rydal Mount and its surrounding beauties have 
been described by many letter-writers of late years, 
and by all detailers of the picturesque in Westinore- 
land, so often, that nothing remains to be said of it. 
Every feature has been celebrated in all lands by its 
own muse ; to me, its greatest charm consists in those | 
who give to its scenery the attribute of life and intelli- | 
gent enjoyment. 

Here Wordsworth is the social centre, suwrounded 
by cultivated persqns who know his pre-eminent 
worth, and humbler dwellers in content, to whom he is 
no leas a friend and benefactor. ‘‘ This is a charming 
neighborhood,” said my companion to him, as we sur- 
veyed it far and wide. “It combines more advanta- 
ges, is more desirable to live in than any place | ever 
was in,’ answered he. “I have seen prospects,” 
looking around, “ that might as well adorn a canvass ; | 
parts of Switzerland and of Germany are as grand and | 
beautiful ; but here al] nature is turned to human ser- 
vice and enjoyment. Every hill is accessible ; every 
nook may be explored. To us, every considerable ob- 
ject is connected with our experienc: and our satisfac- 
tion.” He passed the outer gate with us, and descend- 


it was too kind; he would be wearied in mounting. 
But his natural force is protracted through his green 
old age. Shakspeare told why, when he described a 
man who subjected the animal will to the spiritual 
mind, and found the last stage of life “frosty, but kind- 
ly.” 
The common people of Ambleside are very good ; 
honest, kind, and primitive. This little town, a parish 
properly of Grassmere, contains about 2000 inhabi- 
tants, but Mr. Wordsworth says, such has long been 
the distribution of property and of employment about 
here, that the “gaunt wolf,” or, as the Scripture says, 
with great force, “the armed man,” poverty, has been 
kept off, and the misery and vice that follow in his 
train do not show their grim and forlorn visages here. 

It is quite interesting to hear the common people talk 
of Wordsworth ; those who have no notions at all of 
his genius and his eminence, but who perfectly under- 
stand his goodness; that quality self-evident, which 
needs neither trumpeter nor interpreter. “He is a 
very good kind of man,” said one to me, “a very fair 
man to deal with.” “ Poor gentleman, he is getting | 
eld, and has seen great trouble; he is quite feeble. 
You know he lost his daughter last year; she was a| 
fine lady ; every body is sorrow for him,” said another ; | 
and a third told me, when I inquired if he were at Ry- 
dal Mount, “He is, lady, I was up at the mount yes- | 
terday working for the gardener, and I had a little talk 
with him.” Nota poor creature does he meet in the 
road, eo I was told, (for the Irish are also at Amble- 
side,) but he speaks to them. “ How are ye to-day ?” 
“ Thank your honor, very poorly ;’ and then follows 
the penny or the sixpence in hand, and the “ God bless 
yer,” in profusion, till he is out of sight. How beauti- 
fully does this endearing compassion and considerate- | 
ness pervade his poetry “of the affections !” 

I was loth to leave the sweet, quiet spot, but, ac- 


i 


cording to a previous arrangement, proceeded on the | of wrong sours and disquiets his temper. 


Sth of July to Keswick, sixteen miles .from Amble-| 
side.—Evening Post. 


Among other bulls which Miss Edgeworth brings | 8T@ 


forward or leads forth by the “capital points,” for the 
support of her positions, isa naive compliment of a 





Practical Religion. 
THE METHOD OP ITS UNIVERSAL REALIZATION. 
BY STANLEY MATTHEWS. 

If the theory of human development we have an- 
nounced, be true, it can be verified. We ought to be 
able to specify those peculiarities of our social instita- 
tions, which retard and mar it. A brief analysis of 
society as it exists around us, will test this. 

The integral development of man proceeds prima- 
rily, we have seen, through that of the body, and by 
means of its exercise. It becomes us then, to inquire, 
first, what provision has been made for this in our ma- 
terial relations. 

It requires but a glance to convince us that labor is 
prosecuted under the most severe and uninviting con- 
ditions. 

In the first place, it is long continued, toilsome and 
exhausting. is seems to be its inexorable fate. 
Protracted beyond the limits of nature, which only 
desires a proportionate development of the physical 
frame, it punishes itself with exhaustion and waste of 
the energies of health and life. This is the lot of a 
very large proportion of the population of the wealthi- 
est and most civilized communities. It accompanies 
them here, in this comparatively youthful nation. Al- 
ready have our Legislatures been compelled to limit a 
day’s labor to ten hours of unintermitted labor. And 
but recently we had an outbreak in a neighboring city, 
(Pittsburgh,) occasioned by an attempt of the employ- 
ers to evade this wholesome provision. Even ten 
hours of labor at a single pursuit is more than physical 
nature can stand. 

Employment, also, severe as are its duties, is un- 
certain and precarious. Business fluctuates, and with 
every pressure, come involuntary stoppages, reduction 
of wages, forced illness. Even when the demand for 
labor is the most constant, the hired hand is not with- 
out anxiety, and in all our large cities, growing still 
with fearful rapidity, there are numbers whose liveli- 
hood, for lack of employment, is most precarious, 
This uncertainty pervades every branch of business. 
Whether a man may work or not, does not depend 
upon his inclination or his ability, but upon the inclina- 
tion or ability of some one else to employ him, that 
depending, in its turn, upon some capricious calculation 
of profit and loss 

Labor is monotonous. Whether in the workshop, 
the factory, or on the farm, it is a ceaseless round of 
unvaried weariness. ‘The same course of employment 
runs round with dreaded regularity. The laborer pur- 
sues his toil like the blind horse upon the tread mill. 
There is no variety, nor est by alternation and change 
of occupations. And isolated, except from a few 
whose companionship he never chose, it is only occa- 
sionally that the pleasures of friendship or the excite- 
ments of ambition relieve his tedium. 

Labor is not free and voluntary. The laborer does not 
toil because it is the grateful exercise of his activity. 
He does not seek it asa pleasure. He is driven to it 
by his necessities. He knows no alternative but toil, 
or starvation, He has no choice of occupation. He 
must do whatever there is to do—whatever others de- 
sire, not what he might desire. He cannot stop when 
his ease requires, but only as the caprice of ancther 
dictates. He feels enslaved to his occupation. It be- 
comes to him a burden, a task, or a constraint ; some- 
thing that oppresses him, tyrannizes over him, opposes 
and violates the freedom of his will. He feels that it 
is a daily and hourly sacrifice—not a voluntary devo- 
tion and delight. 

Labor is poorly and inadequately compensated—how 
poorly, how inadequately, it would take us here too 
long to tell. But it is not half paid. In times of searci- 
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system of rents and usury, contrary to nature and jus- 
tice, Suceeed in rendering their very idleness product- 
ive, and perpetuate capital’ which, subject to ordinary 
laws of consumption, would soon disappear and com- 
pel @ resort to industrious labor. Others, by means of 
eredit and shrewdness, hope to raise themselves above 
the degrading necessity of manual Jabor,and rush in 
crowds into the professions, the arts, and the mercan- 
tile ranks, far beyond the actual requirements of 80- 
ciety. As, by the very necessity of the case, all can- 
not succeed, they strive for the mere chance of success, 
with all the excitement and uncertainty of gaming. 
And the whole burden of production is thrown upon 
the remaining few, against whose emancipation all 
other classes are closely leagued. What a chaos and 
conflict is this—what a war of hostile interests—what 
a hot-bed of selfishness and all evil! Society does 
not fee! a pang, which is not begotten of this discord. 
A 

INGENUITY oF Scrence.— Who would have imagined, 
when cun-cotton was produced by Mr. Schonbein, and 
the world was threatened with destruction by being 
blown up by this terrible explosive material, that with- 
in a few months it should be discovered to be an ex- 
cellent styptic for dressing cuts and wounds! But so 
it is. Dissolved in ether and applied to the severest 
cut, it forms a covering of singular closeness and ad- 
hesiveness, protects the wound and excludes atmos- 
pheric air, or any irritating matter, so that the process 
of healing is carried on speedily and effectually ; and 
when all is well, the ‘‘ protectionist,” having done its 
duty, is removed. So also has Dr. Simpson, of Edin- 
burgh, weare informed, similarly applied chloroform and 
gutta percha! This mixture, in a liquid condition, at 
about the consistence of fine honey, is kept in a phial 
or bottle, and when an accident of the kind to which 
| we have referred occurs, it is simply poured upon the 
wound ; the chloroform instantly evaporates, and the 
| gutta percha remains ua perfectly flexible second skin, 
over the injured part, preserving it for weeks if ne- 
cessary, without the need of dressing, bandages, or 
any other appliance, till there is no more occasion 
| for this admirable agent. When we call to mind the 
much human pain that will thus be alleviated, how 
many cures effected where hitherto there have been 

















cal operations will be simplified, it may not be con- 
sidered too much to rank such inventions among the 
;} most valuable that could be discovered and applied for 
the benefit of mankind.—London Literary Gazette. 
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Lire 1n New Yorx.—< A new hat that I'll raise 
| crowd enough in five minutes to block up the sidewalk, 
and turn the ladies into the street,” said one gentle- 
man to another, as we passed them on the six shilling 
side of Broadway, below Fulton street yesterday af- 
temoon. “ Done,” was the reply. “Take out your 
watch and look on, then.” Being of a curious turn, 
we could not choose but see the end of the farce. 
The latter drew from his pocket a knife from which he 
opened a gimlet blade, and stooped down, began to 
bore, very intently between the flag-stones. His friend 
stooped down to keep him company, and we stooped 
tolhumor the joke. Of course the desired crowd was 
gathered in much Jess than the stipulated time, but we 
thiee covered up the spot of curiosity, and the better 
ingisted upon remaining for the full three hundred se- 
coids. “ Time’s up,” said the friend at last, and up 
we all jumped. The sidewalk and half the street 
were densely packed, the stream of carriages was 
| checked for more than a block each way, and a goodly 
| crowd wascollected on the opposite sidewalk. “ Satis- 
fied ” said the better. “ So well so,” replied his friend, 


danger and uncertainty, and how a number of surgi- | 
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less cogent, therefore, all inducements to self-denial. 
The sense of shame is soon ened within him, and 


then his descent is rapid and sure.—North British Re- 
wrew. 





Unceriginties of Trade, 


We have often alluded to the uncertainty of trade 
in large cities, and recommended the youth from the 
country to seek, in some mechanical department, the 
surer means of living. The following is a review of 
the present condition of the merchants who transac- 
ted business in one street in New York from the year 
1837 to 1847. 

No. 1. A firm, sales annually near $100;000, dis- 
solved, the senior partner taking the stock, the junior 
partner took a store a few doors farther up in the same 
street ; both run away in consequence of inability to 
meet their engagements—last heard of on the borders 
of Texas. 

No. 2. A firm, sales annually about the same as No. 
1; dissolved in 1840, junior partner taking the stock at 
a low valuation, and after struggling through many dif- 
ficulties, is at length prosperous in the retail trade in 
j another street. The senior engaged in the jobbing 
business and failed ; is now a loafer. 

No. 3. Commenced under favorable circumstances ; 
worth some $3000 or $4000 ; is still in the retail bu- 
| Siness in another street, apparently about as well off as 
| when he commenced. 
| No.4. An Englishman, had his w:fe in the store— 
confined his attention to the class of goods which would 
| afford the best p.ofit ; made money, and is now an an- 
| other bus:ness. 
| No. 5. Failed; but, through the assistance of a 
praeeaet, entered another branch of tmde; was suc- 
cessful, and has honorably discharged his former liabil- 
ities, although not obliged to do so aceording to the 
strict letter of the law. 

No. 6. Bought most of his goods at auction; died 
in 1838 ; his estate paid near seventy cents on the 
| dollar. 

No. 7. Retired with about $3000. 

No. 8. A firm ; failed ; one party engaged in the 
everglades of Florida, surveying ; the other ina differ- 
j}ent branch of business. 
| No.9. An Englishman failed, and left between two 
| days. 
| No. 10. An old Knickerbocker, worth too much 
money to fail, and has retired rich. 

No. 11. An Englishman, failed; is now keeping a 
restaurant in a neighboring city. 

No. 12. A firm, failed. 

No. 13. A firm, failed; one a clerk in a clothing 
| store, the other a teller in a bank. 

No. 14. Was saved from failing by the interposi- 
tion of a powerful friend ; and is now in another branch 
of trade, and successful. 

No. 15. A firm, failed ; one in the shoe business, the 
other a clerk for the U. S. Government. 

No. 16. Failed; is now a public officer. 

No. 17. Successful, but only in a moderate degree ; 
now in business in another street. 

No. 18. Bore a bad reputation, but made money ; 
went out of the business rich; has since speculated in 
| another kind of business and failed. 

No. 19. Sold out in time to prevent failure. 

No, 20. Bought out No. 19, sold out to No. 21, and 
cheated all his creditors. 

No. 21. Concluded with No. 19 to shave his credi- 
| tors, and between the two some $4000 has been real- 
| ized ; is stillin business.— Boston Thursday Messen- 

ger. 














Tne So.prer’s Wire anp Wipow.—During a recent 


ty and famine, who is it starve? Those who raise the | « that you will be furnished with hats the year round.” | visit to the encampment of the Massachusetts regi- 


crops! Who are ragged and half clothed? Those 
who spin and weave! Who live in damp cellars, baked 
garrets, dark alleys, in dens of filth and vermin, where 
light nor heat nor air can penetrate ? 
and build! In fine, who are cut off from any share of 
the world’s wealth, and the pleasures, improvements 
and refinements, that it brings? ‘Those who produce 
it all! 
who are clothed in purple and fine linen, who live in 
luxurious palaces, on whom do Art, Science, taste and 
wealth lavish all their stores? On the rich and the 
idle! By some mysterious but never ceasing process, 
scarcely known to either side, wealth continually steals 
from the hands that produce it to those that have had 
no agency in its creation. 

The effects of an industrial system based on such 
conditions are palpable. Labor, the Heayen appoint- 
ed means for human development, poisons al! the 
fountains of human happiness and virtue, and is trans- 
formed into a curse and a degradation. Its incessant 
demands break down his physical constitation, rob him 
of health, energy and life. Weak and spiritless, he 
knows nothing of hope, gladnessor pride. His physi- 
cal sensibilities are blunted, not educated ; his over- 
worked body loses its manly beauty, and degenerates 
into the deformity of beasts of burden. 
provide wholesome food, warm clothing, or comforta- 
ble shelter, he is exposed to vicissitudes of want and 
sickness, while he is still further deprived of the time 


and means for the cultivation of his intellect and the | 
development of his moral faculties, even had his en- 


ergy and desire for improvement survived. Chained 
to unwilling toil, he loses his selt-respect, the pride « 
independence and manhood, while the continued sense 
Ugly and 
stolid in body, ot uneducated intellect, his spirits cloud- 
ed and discontented, he becomes and feels himself de- 
ded. 

That which degrades him, in its turn, becomes de- 


grading and despicable in his eyes and the estimation | asleep and half-awake ; or he may stroll about the bar- | ken.” 


Frenchman, which, she says, would have been called| of the world. Ignorant of the real source of the evil, 


a bull if it had been found in Ireland. A gentleman | men blame and despise labor as the author of human | But domestic enjoyment is utterly denied to him. 


| 


was complimenting Madame Denis on the manner in| degradation, instead of seeking to remove those con- 


which she had just acted Zara. “ To act that part,” 


said she, “a person must be young and handsome.” | blessing into poison. 


ditions, arbitrary and unnatural, which have turned its 
It is a mischievous but honest 


“Ah, Madame!” replied the complimenter naive-| mistake, for whatever tends to injure and debase hu- 


ment, “ you are complete proof of the contrary.” 

We will exhibit three or four bulls which we know 
to be American, being well acquainted with their ori- 
gin. 

A lady, speaking of a ride into the country, said, “ [ 
and another gentleman were riding out.” 

Another lady, making an inquiry about the day of 
the month, said, “ Is this the lastof this month or the 
first of next ?” 

Two ladies were conversing on the subject of the 
yellow fever,when one of them stated that she had been 
attacked with the disease three times. ‘‘ And did you 
recover ?” inquired her companion. 

A Justice of the Peace, on the other side of the river, 
wished to sell some land. The law required that his 
wife, before disposing of her right, should be examined 
before a Justice of the Peace as to her willingness, and 
our “Squire” determined to save the fee by making 
the examination himself. He then certified under his 
seal of office that he had examined his wife, “separate 


and apart from ier husband!” — Louisville Examiner}! ments of production—especially the land—and by 4 | the more utterly he is stript of his self-respect 


| man nature, to ,obscure its divine origin, or thwart its 
divine destiny, deserves to be hated and despised. 
Thus labor is first made repugnant and disagreeable, 
and then dishonorable. Of course every one seeks to 
avoid it—to live without it. And those who cannot, 
engage in a perpetual struggle against fate, or resign 
themselves to despair. 
when it is the only path of life in which wealth, honor, 
and social position cannot be obtained, what wonder 
| that every expedient should be resorted to, to substitute 
| Something else for it? Thus is society divided into 
classes, rent into factions, each seeking to live by the 
| labor of the rest. 

In this way, human ingenuity and effort are diverted 
from their legitimate sphere—the multiplication of pro- 
duction, the facilitation of exchanges and the economy 
of consumption—and are pressed into an ungodly strife 
of individual selfishness. Those who have obtained 
capital, taking advantage, often unconsciously, of the 
necessities of the rest, obtain possession of the ele- 





Those who dig, | 


On the other hand, who riot in abundance, | 


Unable to | 


When to labor is disgrace— | 


|—N. Y. Sun. 





Woman.—The proud, haughty and capricious wo- 
| man delights to show her power over her husband, even 
jat the expense of his reputation, which never fails to 
| affect her own. 
‘and slaves of such women. ‘There is another kind of 
woman that rules men too: the cold, calm, unexcita- 
ble and self-possessed—the woman that never forgets 
| herself. We never saw such a one as a wife, but the 
| husband was, more or less, the subject of her will. In 
{both instances, an intense selfishness is the predomi- 
| nant principle ; in the first, embodied with vanity, and 
in the second, with that end a large portion of self- 
| esteem into the bargain. In a true woman—and by a 
true woman we mean one in whom the nature of her 
|sex is the most completely developed—-candor will be 
the distinctive attribute, inasmuch as it is the distinctive 
attribute, of the intuitive life whichin her must prevail ; 
|but is remarkable that these women, the true arche- 
ltypes of their sex, are exactly those who have the 
| least influence over common-place men ; for, to under- 
| stand and appreciate such a woman, a man must be as 
| noble and candid as herself. He must have insight, as 
few men have, for intellect gives it; and in the present 





istage of civilization it is certain that men are much 
|more governed by the vices and artifices of women 
‘than by their virtues. 
' 

A 
Tue Curse or THe Soiprer.—It would be no such 
| difficult matter to elevate the moral character of the 


f | soldier, if we could keep him from yielding to the al- 
| But there is not much hope of 


|lurements or drink. 
this, so long as we cast him abroad upon the world to 
|seek his pleasure out of barracks. There is nothing to 
keep him at home. In point of fact, there is no home 


to keep him. Everything about him is public, exposed, 


uncomfortable. He may lounge about on his cot, half- 


rack-square ; or smoke a cheap cigar in its <a 
he 
| he married or single, it is allthe same ; he has me 
in barracks. Hundreds are crowded together with as 


little regard to decency as to comfort ; there is nothing 


| to induce the soldier to spend his time of parade in 
| quiet, rational pursuits; he is not supposed to have the 
|ordinary wants of humanity; and yet, with every- 
| thing to demoralize, with everything to drive him to 
| the bottle, he isexpected to be infinitely more steady 
|and sober than men in every other condition of life. 
| The least unsteadiness of gait ; the least bewilderment 


| utterance—and the vigilance of the non-commissioned 
officer sets it down at once to the influence of liquor. 
He is put through his facings ; and wo betide him if 
he boggles at the “left about three quarters. It is 


right enough that we should endeavor to keep him | 


from drinking, but there are better ways of doing it 


than by putting him through his facings, and qmnares- 
ing him to the guard. ‘The “ hangman's erip wil 
after all, never “ keep the wretch 10 order. It may 
sink him lower and lower in the abyss of destruction : 
it will never lend him a saving hand. Neither. extra 
| guards, nor solitary cells, nor the cruel cat, will ever 


‘keep a man‘from drinking ; the more he is punished, 
and the 


Men are very frequently the servants | 


mentin Brighton, we were an eye witness toa most 

| distressing scene. While standing near the entrance 
to the apartment allotted to the officers, a young and 
well-dressed female, came with faltering steps to the 
door. Throwing aside a thick black veil,a face of un- 
common beauty was revealed, but it was evident that 
| Brief and anxiety had partially effaced the rosy hue of 
health from her cheeks, and care and watchfulness 
| dimmed the lustre of her eyes. Her form was ftragil, 
}and a bad presentiment shook it, as she reached the 
door and drew forth a letter from her bosom. 

“What is you wish, young woman?” inquired the 
officer who guarded the entrance, aud who at the same 
time prevented her from passing into the room. 

“T wish tosee one of the volunteers,’ was the re- 
ply. 

“Ts he an officer or a private?” asked the sentinel. 

“ He isa private,” answered the female, 

“ To what company does he belong ?” 

“I do not know.” 

“ What ip his name ?” 

“ It is Clark,” replied the female, and at the same 
time imyatiently pressed forward to the entrance of the 
room. 

“ T cannot let you pass, my orders are most strict,” 
continued the sentinel ; “if you will wait, I will send 
for him at once.” 

“ Dosend for him,” said the female with great en- 
thusiasm ; and for the first time hope seemed to possess 
her care-worn face with his blessed promises. 

The sentine! called an attendant, and gave an order 
for Mr. Clark to be called. 

“ Clark—Clark, what company does he belong to ?” 
asked the attendant. 

“ What company, young woman?” continued the 
sentinel. 
| Ofcompany I,” said the female, hesitating 
| Company I,” repeated the sentinel; “ there is no 
i such company in the regiment; you must be mista- 


“| dare say I may be,” said she,and referring toa 
long and very closely written letter for amoment she re- 
plied, “« I was mistaken ; it was company E.” 

“ Clark of company BE!” ejaculated the attendant ; 
“Clark of company E! why he is dead!” 

We never wish to be present again at another such: 
'ascene. Hope that had for a moment shone upon the 

poor female, had sunk forever from her sight. Had 
| seme strange emotion of nature swallowed up every 
| living being and everything that the eye delighted to 
look upon and the heart to cherish, and left desolate 
that one poor cieature, the transition could not be 


of manner; a flushing of the face, or a thickness of | greater. It was not an extravagant sorrow, but a si- 
> 


| lent, deep anguish, that rent every human channel, and 
| dissolved the greatchain that connected the being with 
\its kindred. The doubtsand hopes that had alternately 
| struggled together, were at anend; the last struggle 


was over; and that female who a year ago, looked 
forth upon the great vista of futurity for many years 
jwas now alone—alone in the world. Hundreds ot 
young and buoyant spirits were upon that camp ground, 


land whilethe air rang with many shouts for those who 
had returned home in safety to the bosom of their 
friends and family, we saw that poor female mechani- 
| cally thread her way, through the crowd, with tearfilled 
jeyes and grief-choked utterance, and acrushed and 
‘broken heart 
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Executive Committee. 

The Exeeurive Commrrree of the Americas Unto oF 
AssoctaATronists will hold their next stated meeting at 
the Office of the Union, No. 9, Spruce Street, New York, 
on TvEspay Sept. 26th, at 9 o'clock, A. M. 

Sept. 2. E. Gites, Secretary. 

a 
Revolutions in Europe. 

What somebody has said of violent revolutions in 
general, that they have always one success and a great 
many failures, is doubtles true of the recent revolu- 
tioris in Europe. They have been successful in one 
thing, but at the same time unsucceseful in a thousand. 
They have directed the attention of the world to the 
horrible condition of the working classes and the abso- 
lute need of a reform,—which is their success,—but 
they have as yet achieved little or nothing towards a 
practical inauguration of that reform,—which, in the 
numerous failures that have accompanied the attempts 
is their want of success. But is ndt this single success, 
of sufficient magnitude to weigh down all of their 
failures? That is to be considered. 

It may have been seen that we think little of what 
has been done in Europe by the sword. Indeed, it 
would be no hard matter to argue that thus far the 
sword has not materially helped the cause of the peo- 
ple. The real advances made are rather moral than 
physical triumphs, achieved by the force of convictions, 
more than by the explosive persuasions of gunpowder. 
A great many lives more or less valuable have been 
blown out of existence; a century of fierce and bitter 
prejudice has been driven into the hearts of friends and 
neighbors: some few dynasties have been overturned 
and the name (not the spirit) of certain governments 
has been changed: but beyond this we know not what 
violence has done. Yes, we do know, that in the 
hands of despotic ministers, and it has suppressed the 
noble Principles of the Charter in England, that it has 
crushed the generous enthusiasm and upward hope of 
the poor Irish, that it has shot down whole battalions 
of the most fearless men of France, that it has sown 
dissension among the inchoate republics of Germany 
and western Europe, and that it is even now driving 
back the last hope of Italy, to its lair among her 
wrecks and tombs of perished greatness. All this has 
violence done in Europe, and if we had only violence 
to look to, it would be a sorry account that we should 
render of the aspects of the world. 

But, in the midst of European confusion and mis- 
carriages, we do not despair. Our sorrow over the 
broken hopes and defeated plans of the Patriots every- 
where, is not like that of the mere children of this 
world, a sorrow unto death. If we were mere politi- 
cians, if the right political constitution of nations were 
the horizon which confined our view, if we supposed 
that mankind had no higher than a political destiny, 
the outlook at the present time would be dark and 
dreary in the extreme. But higher and deeper truths 
than any seen by Politicians have dawned upon us,— 
the great social tendencies of the age working uner- 
ringly onward, in spite of all obstructions,—which en- 
able us to see through the mist of the Present bright 
rainbow promises of a glorious Future. Therefore we 
do not despair—we can not despair—we see too plainly 
the upshot of these many movements of the day, we 
feel too keenly the certainty of success—the loud and 
sounding harmonies of the coming time, which silence 
the dissonance of war,press too nearly upon our ears, to’ 
allow a single doubt ever to dash our mantling faith.— 
We know in what and in whom we trust. We know 
that the demonstrations of science sustain the instincts 
of the heart, and that no hopes of the Future can be so 
impetuous and so wild as to outrun its swift coming 
realities 


risings. ‘They have brought the great social burden 
of the times to the surface. It has been made a posi- 
tive and permanent Fact in the history of our race.— 
Never again will the satraps of Despotism be able to 
wink the cause of the people out of sight. They may 
put down armies, imprison leaders, and head and 
quarter insurrectionists of every nature ; but the immor- 
ta! Truth of socialism can not be extinguished. They 
have gone deep into the hearts of all men. They 
have become a portion of the life of society. They 
are, therefore, as deathless as any of its experiences— 
the Christian advent, the Reformation,—-the great 
American Revolt. As well might you attempt to blot 
out the life of Jesus from humanity, to quench the pro- 
testant spirit awakened by Luther, and arrest the free 
influences of ’76, as to erase the inoculation of social- 
ism made by the year 1848. It has passed into the 
very flesh and bones of the social body. 

When we hear the rejoicing of such addle-heads as 
the Express and Transcript over the assumed failure 
of the Revolutionists, we have but the one feeling of 
pity for men who are so blind. Poor devils ! who do 
not see beyond their noses, and who yet fancy that 
their telescopic vision sweeps all the depths of Time. 


Here, then, is the justification of these popular up- 


caw ast ter Ont oe ae 
little dolts and boobys, they are sad specimer of a 
truth. Why do they persist in talking of what they 





- |eannot by any possibility of brain-stretching compre- 
'|hend! of why do they not see that there is something, 


Revolution greater than the sword? Have they not 
heard of Ideas! 


Christianity and Socialism. 

An article with this title appears in the Christian 
Examiner for September, which is entitled to our 
friendly greetings for the evident desire it exhibits to 
do justice to the important subject of which1t treats, 
for the temper of religious humanity with which it is 
pervaded, and for its liberal appreciation of the pur- 
poses and aims of the Associative movement in this 
country, although as we believe, a deeper insight into 
the grounds of prevailing social evils, would have shown 
the author the hopelessness of any adequate remedy 
short of a thorough reorganization of society, according 
to asystem which combines the sentiment of Christia- 
nity with the accuracy of science, and while it pro- 
poses the ioftiest ends in regard to the integral elevation 
of the human race, points out in aclear and practical 
light, the methods by which they can be attained. The 
writer of this article, as we are authorized to infer from 
the signature as well as from the internal marks of its 
lively, rhetorical style, its timpid blandness of manner, 
its sharp perception of truth, perhaps slightly dimmed 





by a fear of offending the wholesome prejudices of 


timid readers, and its reverent humanitary spirit, is an 
eminent Unitarian clergyman of Providence,whose va- 
rious learning and facile gifts of expression, are not now 
for the first time made to do good service in the 
cause of religious and social progress. In respect to 
the manliness and candor with which the subjectof 
Socialism is handled in the Examiner, we find a gra- 
tifying contrast to the flippant, superficial, mendacious 
tone, which is often witnessed in popular journals, 
whose intellectual and literary character is as far infe- 
rior to the standard here presented, as are their morals 
and manners. We may take it asa sign of the pro- 
gress of opinion, whena subject like that now under 
discussion, the advocacy of which a few years ago, 
would have spotted the best man-under heaven with 
all sorts of social stigmas, is treated in one of the most 
cautious religious periodicals, with a degree of respect 
and favor, which could scarcely be looked for, except 
among the professed advocates of the cause. But such 
is the.way of the world. The most precious truth, 
when first presented, is received by the vulgar with 
ribaldry and scorn. The cause which now makes the 
cross a badge of glory, must first have borne it, as an 
instrument of torture. The heralds of salvation are 
saluted with a shower of stones, and after the earth is 
reeking with their blood, their message finds credence 
and is received as the life of the world. The Social 
movement has thus far shared the fate of all grand 
transitions in the progress of the ages. After being 
loaded with insult and obloquy, which have steamed 
up in its face from the foulest dens of civilization, the 
most enlightened thinkers begin to perceive that it is 
the most significant phenomenon of the nineteenth 
century. They see that the evils, to which it has strove 
to arouse the attention of a lethargic people, are no 
chimeras. They have a presentiment of their wide 
extent and destructive influence. They find that no 
merely spiritual influence, no improvements in educa- 
tion, no voice of the charmer in the pulpit, “ charm he 
never so wisely,” no cunning expedients of statesmen 
and politicians, can neutralize the sources of evil, which 
are inherent in the very organization of a false, selfish, 
competitive, Mammon-worshipping society. The call 
for justice, for truth, for brotherhood, for humanity, in 
the social arrangements, which mould the manners of a 
people, is now heard, not only from the closets of afew 
speculative philanthropists, but from “the armed work- 
men behind the barricades, from the practical man of 
affairs like Cavaignac, from poets and men of genius, 
like Lamennais and Lamartine,and from all the most 
advanced spirits of the age, whose instinct of ideal per- 
fection is too powerful to allow them to rest content in 
the miseries and abomination of the present. 

The Examiner thus speaks of the importance of the 
Social question. 

To whatever quarter we look for omens, it is very 
obvious that Christianity is to concern itself as never 
before with that great social problem of our age,——the 
relation between man and wealth. This problem, 
with the interest depending upon it, has been the cause 
of the tremendous agitations that have convulsed the 
kingdoms of Europe during the present year, and has 
inspired the ablest works of the strong minds of our 
day. Theologian and political economist, philanthro- 
pist and moral philosopher, preacher, pamphleteer, ed- 
itor, stump-speaker,—all classes of writers and orators 
are eager to give their statement of prevalent social 
evils, and not a few of them profess to have found the 
universal panacea. 

The present aspect of Civilization is described in 
language that betrays a familiarity with Fovrrer’s 
criticisms on the same subject, and the writer’s convic- 
tions of their truth. 

Our age is certainly peculiar. Wherein does its pe- 
culiarity consist? To say that it differs altogether 
from other ages would be foolish, for man always pos- 
sesses the same essential characteristics, and these 
will always show themselves in one form or another. 
The fine arts, war, priesteraft, Puritanism, all exist 
| now-a-days, and are held in much honor, even in the 
century so given to the worship of gold. In the sev- 
eral epochs of their ascendency, the power of wealth 


was felt always far more than was openly acknowled- 
ged. The Athenian and the Roman, who despised 


| 


Men, who know not a single principle of Science, and | the producing classes of men, loved the wealth extort- 
yet pronounce ex cathedra upon the science of sciences, | 4 from their hard labor, and Greece and Rome fell 


who have not one particle of sympathy with the great 
and benevolent movements of the age, and yet assume 
to judge of great world-Events, and to lead the opin- 


victims to their own rapacity, in their fall verifying the 
fable, and finding that by their oppression of the work- 
|ing-men they had killed the goose that laid the Golden 
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The most conspic- to believe that elegance and refinement are incompa:. 
r | and that when 





All thoughtful persons are deeply impressed with 
sense of the enormous social evils of our age, 
on the one hand, 
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tables of plenty,—the horrors of starvation in 
of unexampled wealth and prod 
yond dispute, that, in the great countries 
World, millions of persons have 

vices, without having shared in the 
ern civilization. It is more than a i 
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portant classes have not merely been left unaided, but 


have absolutely been put back, by the tendencies of 
our civilization. ‘The saddest picture ever presented 
to us is that given by Sismondi, of the tendency of 
large ae and manufacturing establishments—by 
the power of machinery such as can be wielded only 
by great wealth, and under the pressure of competition 
that is constantly crowding down wages—to break up 
smal! manufacturing and farming enterprises, and re- 
duce the great mass of men to become day-laborers 
for scanty wages in the employ of great proprietors. 
The miseries of the agricultural and mechanical labor- 
ers surpass our worst anticipations. As yet we have 
seen little of such wretchedness in our own country.— 
The darkest picture among us is furnished by the con- 
dition of the poor in our cities, especially the virtuous 
poor of that sex whose only protection against pauper- 
ism is generally the needle. 

The general principle of Association is commented 
on with a due degree of sagacity. 

Fourier professed to have discovered the true social 
science, and his followers urge the claims of his system 
with a positiveness and confidence that have no paral- 
lel in history except in the ranks of that Church which 
is deemed by its members infallible. We do not pro- 
pose to enter into a review or criticism of his doc- 
trines, as they have in so many ways been of late 
brought before the public. The scheme surely is very 
imposing, and in its pretensions unites a certain Orien- 
tal magnificence with the exact forms of European 
thought ; as if the spirit of Vyasa or Manes had enter- 
ed the mind of Laplace or Babbage, and dreamed 
their mystical dreams in the formulas of mathematics, 
and in all the strange imagery furnished by the indus- 
trial and scientific wonders of the nineteenth century. 

With the general principle of the system of Fourier 
we have no quarrel. Association is another name for 
society, and the progress of society is but the develop- 
ment of the principle of association. A Christian 
township differs from a savage wilderness by the ex- 
tent to which association is carried and the principle 
of accommodation takes the place of strife. Itis a 
great thing, that we live in towns and cities, whose 
, squares, schools, halls, churches, have been cre- 
ated by mutual accommodation, and each man for a 
trifling tax enjoys advantages which cost millions of 
dollars to provide. ‘The principle that calls man into 
society calls him to constant progress, and who shall 
point out a limit to the power of accommodation 1— 
Baths, gardens, fountains, scientific halls, musical con- 
certs, might be open to the inhabitants of any consid- 
erable commun’ty, if they would devote to them a 
portion of the sum they waste on indulgencies that 
imbrute and impoverish them. 

In common with Mr. Mill, we are ready to acknowl- 
edge, moreover, the desirableness of admitting labor 
to ashare in the profits of production. Men work 
better when their pay depends upon their zeal; and 
the head of the establishment is interested in making 
his workmen feel themselves partners in his success. 
The Experiment of Leclaire of Paris, praised by the 
North British Review and by Mr. Mill, is worthy of 
serious consideration, and the question should be asked, 
How may laborers most beneficially become partners 
in the profits of their work ? 

We will only remark on the above that the “ posi- 
tiveness and confidence” with which we urge the 
claims of Associative science, does not proceed 
from any sense of personal infallibility, as the writer 
appears to intimate, but from the strong convictions 
that we cannot but cherish, after as faithful and pro- 
found an examination, as we are capable of giving to 
any subject of human inquiry. We have a conscious- 
ness of possessing the truth on the laws of social har- 
mony, similar to that which was felt by Newton, after 
his discovery of the principles of material attraction, 
although we do not pretend to say that Fourier ex- 
hausted Social Science, any more than Newton did 
that of Astronomy. Believing, as we do, that the true 
system of society is diseovered, we should be the most 
shameless of egotists, we should fall under the deep- 
est condemnation that awaits the intellectual Sybarite, 
if we did not exercise a bold and strenuous zeal, in 
urging upon the attention of our fellow men, the di- 
vine, immutable laws on which the harmony of society 
and the happiness of our race so absolutely depend. 

After presenting some objections to the theory of 
Association, which have been answered so often, that 
it would be only a waste of time for us to dwell upon 
them, the writer closes this part of the discussion with 
the following remark. 

The whole doctrine of the desirableness of luxury, 
which lies at the basis of the phalanstery, seems to 
us very questionable. That a palace more magnificent 
than Rome or Versailles ever saw can be favorable to 
the true life of man, we cannot easily believe, While 
in this world, we cannot so entirely repudiate the self- 
denial of the cross, nor do we think it well to tell men 
striving for their daily bread and cheered by hopes of 
reasonable success, that they ought to feast better than 
kings and revel in every indulgence, and with less 
should not be content. 

Our modern Senecas will not make many converts to 
this doctrine. When we see our popular teachers, who 
now spend so much breath on the importance of pov- 
erty and destitution as an effectual means of grace, 
clothed in “ hodden gray,” and partaking of the coarse 


fare of the pauper, instead of rejoicing in the finest of 


jegg. The monk had no objection to church tithes | broadc!oth and the snowiest of linen, uttering their 
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. | those means of delight which are now enjoyed only 


rounded with the external wealth and magnificence 


| which dark ages have deemed the property only Of the 


throne and the altar. Humanity is the image of 4, 
Deity on earth, and its external environment shouj4 
correspond with the dignity of its origin. A company 
of tattered, squalid, starving beggars is not the choir 
appropriate to the daily worship which our regenerated 
globe isto offer to the Creator. The true social o,. 
der, with its serial bands and groups in the full harmo. 
nic development of a divine humanity, will present , 
spectacle of beauty and magnificence, before which the 
gorgeous appointments of regal palaces will tum 
pale. 

The writer, however, does not attach sufficient jm. 
portance to his objections to set aside the general ide, 
of Association. He continues, 


Yet we rejoice at the egitation of the leading ques. 
tions raised by the Assoviationists. They stand on 
ground mostly free from the evils of communism, ani 
are defenders of the rights of property and the connec. 
tion between labor and reward. They have called atten. 
tion to many crying evils of our civilization, and haye 
thrown much light upon the philosophy of society — 
We hope much from the discussions started by them 
regarding attractive industry, the division of labor, th- 
evils of hostile competition, the power of union, the 
wastefulness of isolated households, the remedies fo; 
the seven scourges of mankind. We welcome the 
many indications of a tendency towards friendly com. 
bination, such as guarding against losses by fire and 
shipwreck, and towards the whole system of insurance 
in case of property, health, and life. Who can tell 
how far the principle of guarantyism, as the Associa- 
tionists call it, is to be carried? Or who will limit the 
application of the principle to protection against loss, 
and refuse to extend it to the attainment of positive 
gain?’ We look with much hope in the direction 
opened by the school of Fourier for the results of ju- 
diciously combined labor, that shall facilitate produc- 
tive industry, prevent waste, and insure a just distribu- 
tion of the goods of life. Not for any ordinary pur- 
pose has Divine Providence furnished man with his 
mighty armament of industry. The gigantic powers 
of art, that have been discovered within the last cen- 
tury, await a true order of society for their worthy use. 
Only in true association can man wield fitly such 
mighty weapons. They are arms, not for isolated 
individuals, but for combined numbers,—for what Swe- 
denborg might call, ina lower than his customary 
sense, the Grand Man. 


The remainder of the article contains various sug- 
gestions, which are not without value, to those who be- 
lieve that the evils of society are to be remedied by 
moral applications. We are not of that number. We 
are persuaded that you might as well preach to the 
birds and fishes, with any hope of a favorable result, as 
to the corrupt, festering masses, that have become di:- 
eased under the pestilent influences of modern civiliza- 
tion. You cannot look for the meekness of sainthood 
in a man exasperated by the pangsof starvation, You 
cannot expect a grateful recognition of the Divine 
Providence in a family of ragged, filthy , emaciated chil- 
dren. You may find deacons, church-wardens, and 
chureh-members, among those with whom the worship 
of the demi-urgic dollar is the essence of practical 
religion, but a true, large-hearted, whole-souled, May, 
neyer. The process of “ self-perfectioneering,” with- 
out reference to the collective progress of humanity, 
produces only moral abortions. You must surround 
society asa whole, with those elevating and refining 
influences which place it in a congenial medium for the 
genuine development of humanity, or your attempts 
for individual perfection will be only like those chance 
flowers by the wayside, instead of the richness and fra- 
grance of a cultivated garden. A few rare, solitary i0- 
stances of excellence may be witnessed, like the inef- 
fectual tallow candles, which vainly strove with the su!- 
rounding darkness, when the streets of our city were 
deprived of the usual supply of gas; but, an artistic, 
elaborate organization is necessary for the “ whole body 
to be full of light.” 





The Hunger Academy. 

It is Lichtenstein, or some other satirical Germa), 
who tells us that once in his travels in China, he cam¢ 
toa huge windowless structure, looking very much 
like what, in civilized lands, they call a prison. He 
inquired of the Mandarin, who acted as his guide, 
what could be the object of such a building. The 
Mandarin replied that it was the “Great Celestial 
Hunger Academy.” And what 1s that? again asked 
our bewildered traveller. ‘“ Why,” said his instructo!, 
“jit isthe place where we teach the people passi¥® 
war.” Passive War! exclaimed the former, still mor 
at a loss to understand his friend, and what may Pp* 
sive warbe? “Ha! ha!” was the laughing answ*! 
of the Celestial, “that shows the superiority of the 
Chinese to all the other nations of earth, which 2! 
content to teach their people the art of active war, 
while we teach the much more difficult art of suffering 
the evils of war.” 

The satirist then goes on to say that the Man 
informed him how the Emperor every year selected @ 


daria 


jorctad number of his subjects to become pupils in the 


great Hunger Academy. There their discipline co” 
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d to the miseries of battle. When any 
coal ee fore, to ivaded ite-ihabitantsyif'not 
able to rept the aggressors; are at least able to suffer 
their violaees. “Whichseems to us, having recently 
ccen sone of our returned volunteers, and having read | 
of their various exploits in Mexico, an admirable ar- 
rangenent ; but the celestials have no right to boast 
in the premises. We infernals, as they doubtless:call 
the cirilizees, have as many contrivances to teach suf- 
fering and endurance as they have ; and though we 
be jess systematic than they in the tortare of our fel- 


ree isigiieertgrell 


Sur. 
ence, jow creatures, we are quite as persistent and various. 
of the In fact, our whole civilization is a vast and complica- 
tthe ted machinery of torture, which not only inures men 
nould to the peculiar sufferings of war, but to every other 
pany imaginable sort of physical pain and moral agony. 
choir Had the learned Mandarin been well acquainted with 
rated the statistics of any modern civilized nation, he would | 
| or- have seen that his triumphs were ill-timed and imper- | 
rmo- tinent. He would have seen, that in our most enlight- 
ent a ened and Christian cities a large number of children 
h the are put to death in various ways, before they have 
turn struggled into atmospheric life ; that four fifths of those 
who pass the crisis of birth, die of disease ; that of the 
im. remainder, one out of ten of the females become out- 
ideg casts, and one out of seven of the men become pau- 
pers or criminals ; that of those miraculously preserved 
ues- from these alternatives, many are out of work a por- 
1 on ion of the time, some take incontinently to drink, and | 
~ ll are more or less delectably miserable, to say noth- | 
ten- ing of reverses of fortune and other deeper tragedies. 
lave Why, then, should the conceited Chinese fellow boast. 
~*~ ave not we, too, our Hunger Academies? not con- 
+ fined to any single village, but spreading over the 
the whole surface of society. Academies wherein the 
_ severest Hunger is taught, both in short and long les- 
the 


sons, and entirely at the expense of society-itself? 





m- 
~ Truth in High Places. 
tel The August No. of The North British Review, re- | 
“a- published by Leonard Scott & Co., contains one article | 
- entitled The Future, which we would fain commend 
an to the attention of our readers, as exhibiting a far deep- 
jon er interest into the spirit and tendencies of christiani- 
Ju- ty, thanany we have met with for a very long time. 
. The current European commotions furnish the 
ur- matter of the article. The writer first reproduces the 
his various ecclestastical theories as to the origin and issues 
PTs of these troubles, but finding them all insufficient be- 
o cause all are exelusory, he proceeds to set forth the 
ch viewn o that subject, which he himself conceives to be 
ed dictated both by scripture and reason. The upshot of 
e- his speculation is that these troubles indicate a new and 
ny final developement of christianity, not a doctrinal de- 
} velopement, but a developement in the form of a per- 
2 feetly righteous social life. Both the Old and New 
e Testaments, both the Law and the Gospel, are perva- 
: ded, according to the Reviewer, by the promise of a 
: time upon the earth, when God’s sustice shall be per- 
fectly exemplified in every human relation, when the 
- relation of charity or merey which has constituted the 
F past developement of christian life, shall disappear in 
; the relation of a perfect equity between man and man. 
" In short, the dominion which God is about to assume 
: in human affairs, will stand no longer in mere mercy 
. or benevolence, or in making one class of his creatures 
j dependant upon the charity of another class for their 
: subsistence ; but altogether in the most stringent Jus- 


tice or Right, which shall be the rule of every human 
relation, and will overturn every existing institution 
that impedes its complete organization. 

When we consider the character of this Article and 
the Journal in which it appears, we may look upon it 
asindeed full of encouragement to us Associationists. 
It cannot but make its mark upon the speculative in- 
telleet of the times, and the result must be wholly aus- 
picious to the interests of the great cause of Associa- 
tion, or of human brotherhood. We hope the extracts 
to which we are limited, will incite the reader to pro- 
cure and weigh the entire Article.» We have italicised 
one or two passages. 


Just as the missionary zeal sprung out of Methodism 
80 out of the missionary zeal has sprung (mainly al- 
though not wholly) that now current developement of 
the energies of the Gospel which we are witnessing. 
The order of causation on this ground is natural— 

hristianity, when it awakens the consciences of 
man individually, impels them to teach every wan his 

other, and it calls all men brethren, and desires the 
Salvation of all. In this order, care for the soul comes 
first ; but care for the body immediately follows.— 
e€ evangelist visits men in their homes that he 
may persuade them to repent; he finds them there 
destitute, famishing, naked, and utterly wretched. He 
reports what he has seen. But from the moment that 
this report reaches the ears, and sinks into the heart of 
nstians, the very Gospel they entertain becomes ina 
Manner transmuted within their bosoms. In other 
Words, Christianity, brought on a large scale into near 
Communion with the bodily wretchedness of men,spon- 
taneously developes an energy of its own— an energy 
Proper for the oceasion. ‘Then comes on the dispen- 
Sation of compassion, under which the wants of the 
body excite @sympathy more vivid than that which 
relates to the wants of the soul. 


wer ESE 





But there is a power yet to ve elicited—a power pro- 
per to our holy religion, and most characteristic of it, 
o— which the now imminent perils of the social sys- 
bi throughout Europe, and not Jeast so in this coun- | 
a: Seem to be bringing into activity. What we intend 
Goamething more stern than the sympathy which the 
it spel generates,and more serious than the zeal which 
sol nspires; we mean—that sense of Right which it 1s 

¢mnly authenticates, which it will yet bring to bear 
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Editorial Correspondence . 
The Socialista and the Insurrection. 
Paris, Aug. 14, 1848. 


Dear Frizxns:—Among the Generals who fell in 
'| the daysof June, none was more lamented than Gen. 

Duvivier. In addition to the duties of a most honor- 
able military career, he had found time to devote him- 
self to literature, and left unfinished a large work on 
the Pheticians. It now appears that he was also a 
socialist; as a member of the Assembly's Committee 
for Laborers, he had drawn up a statement of the 
general design of the Committee and delivered it to 
the Chairman. Since his death, this statement has 
been communicated to the Atelier, 2 weekly journal 
conducted by a body of workmen, and has recently 


: it i 1 le docu- 
to the world for no such purposes, But it is therefore Wenn = RamiGaten = ne ro aT 
not available for giving effect to those measures of am- ment in itself, but an excellent evidence of the present 
elioration which a ripened political science shall point | state of Opinion among the more liberal and advanced 
to and authenticate ?_We are confident that it i# thus! minds of France,I transfate it entire for the Harbin- 
available, and believe, as we have said, that the present ger: 
urgent perils of the country are the means destined for ; he 7 
bringing out, from the depths of the Christian System,| “The Committee for Laborers, solicitous with re- 
those long latent energies of Justice, apart from which | gard to the anxieties of public opinion, take this meth- 
the Pe ag a of political science will ne- | o4 of indicating briefly the direction which, as the em- 
VES Oa eee ational perils, and the distresses 0 anation of the National Assembly and the precursors 


classes,while they compel political science to ripen and aicaisiaa aed on 
to promulgate its conclusions, shall, with a sort of con- of the decrees which it will adopt, they will give to 





selves. 

Now, in the case before us, what we suppose as yet 
to take place, is analogous to what we have here referr- 
ed to as acteally taking place. ‘The Bible will afford 
no direct aid in digesting:political constitutions, or in 
framing enactments intended to regulate the rate of 
wages, orto define the respective rights and privileges 
of From the Bible we shall never be able 
fairly to extort any. such thingsas a criminal code 
or a system of taxation, orascheme for regulating or 
for restricting the employment of capital ; it was given 





vulsive throe,call out and bring into operation.a salutary | their labors. 

peu fromthe Christian Code. Political Seience shall} —« The Committee desire to march steadily and with- | 
etermine what i¢ Justice, as between class and class, out variation towards an end which is sacred for all| 

and shall tell us on well ascertained grounds of expe- y 3 ; 

rience, what those measures are, which may be looked | Who are animated by an ardent and intelligent senti- 

to for securing to each class its well-being ; and then a/ ment of fraternity. This end will not be attained un-| 

an arene ee wainomare ee imparted til society shall have succeeded in assuring to every | 
o Christian principles, reak down all opposition wy : ; 

and shall. bring owt, in, fect,..thetree and the good in workman the possibility of owning the instruments of 

the structure of society. his labor. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of intelligent read-| ‘The result of this great enterprise will inevitably re- | 
ers of the Bible, that in almost all those pasages, @8/| quire a vast reform in existing arrangements; but it| 
well of the New as of the Old Testament, which ‘the will. notgequire ether the..violation of publi \ 
rem mind clings to as predictive of ultimate felicity : earns 
or the human family, there appears, at the end of the | % the destruction of the family, or the abolition of the 
vista of hope—a tribunal of Justice. We entirely put rights of property, Sacred in the aim which it has in 
out of view every one of those pasages which, on| view, this enterprise will during its progress always be 
grounds of reasonable interpretation, should be poaptas accompanied by its two guides liberty and equality. 
edas bearing upon the adjudication of men, indivi “ gi > 5 Se 
dually, at the tribunal of an after life. We now refer Its principal means will be the direct Association 
to those pasages only which it is scarcely possible to | of Laberers, for it is just that the laborer should gather 
understand otherwise than as prophetical of the condi- | for himgelf the profits of his toil. 
tion of the nations on earth. The Messiah's kingdom! Phe gdyances and credit of the State, that is to say | 
a he mers ae ore mene splalan ce so west 5 of the entire nation, together with carefity p tera! | 
called “the personal Reign”), this kingdom of the son , ' 
of David is spoken of in terms which convey, as its| plans of management will be the productive forces} 
distunctively characteristic feature, the idea of a stern| which will give the possibility of being and life to 
administration of Justice, and of Justice for heretofore saat 

: these associations. 

oppressed classes. The instances are very many, and P . ‘ és 
they all bear one import, and they might all be brought| “ The public credit thoroughly re-established, facility 
under interpretation, as various expressions of that of transportation continually guaranteed, the destruc- 
penne as ie seems tp gnoerd, wile, Svat We are tion of a competition which is sacreligious when found- | 
apt to regard as the tenor of the Gospel, and which! 64 only upon the exploitation of the workman, the dis- 
the Son of Man himself utters, when He promises to y upos as | 
those who shall faithfully “keep his works”—and posal of products both through commercial channels 
shall prove themselves the fit ministers of his kingdom, | and the aid which the State will render to all citizens 
a ney, fn nant powes over the anon: ey afflicted by misfortune, will be the principal means of 

all ‘rule them with a of iron,” and under whi : : fi ; 
dik lenis those dadioha shall ke:heskeen dn edeets maintenance and duration for these fraternal associa 
“as the vessels of the potter.” If this be a prediction | "5. ; 
quoted from the second Psalm,and throwing it forward! “‘ Agriculture, that primary, rich and inexhaustible 
to the period of Messiah’s triumphant entrance upon his | source of all productions necessary to man, favored in 
kingdom, then it indicates in the clearest manner what | 41) its departments by the same means will be indis- 
we now assume, namely, that a dispensation of inflex- ited ule “ead 
ible sustice—justice for the nations, and administered | !“>'y reunited to manufacturing industry from 
on behalf of the wretched, shall be that which is to fill | which it ought never to have been separated. 
up ” intentions of God’s dealings with men upon 
earth. ; a ; 

Nothing can be clearer to the same purport than is another form, will Facilitate the execution of great 
the tenor of the seventy-second Psalm, That it is pre- | °"*# of public utility, and will give to young labor- 
dictive of the Messiah’s rule on earth has always been | ers who are fond of change, the opportunity of grati- 
believed. It is, ina word, the foreshowing of a rule of fying that desire, and of gaining knowledge by seeing 
right coming in upon inveterate wrongs, amd subsist- many different places 
ing and continuing for a lengthened period to carry for- : — : 
ward its purposes, while the wrong also co-exists. The ‘“‘ Means of taking care of, and watching over large 
Messiah shall “judge thy people with righteousness, | numbers of young children together, as well as effica- 
0 thy poor with eERea, atonal break in Lage cious means of giving primary instruction, and certain 
the oppressor.” Let the Psalm anew with thi sal i : : Salar 
idea—that it holds forth the principal characteristic of branches of special instruction to children advancing in 
a future dispensation, the end of which shall be univer- | ¥¢*'s, Will be sought for and without doubt obtained. 
sal ace on earth. The thirty-second chapter of| ‘Emulation among individuals, that source of all 
Isaiah bears entirely the same import—“A king shall | yirtues, of all sciences, of all noble actions, instead of 
reign in righteousness,” under whom “ princes shall being trampled under foot as some desire to see it, wil! 
rule in judgment.” Anefficacious developementof the} . fal ta 
first principles of morality—principles taking prece- be maintained, protected and honored ; but it will be 
dence of motives of benevolence-—shall bring in the | guarded and restricted within limits which will pre- 
epoch of tranquil happiness, and thus “the work of| vent it from degenerating into a perfidious and haugh- 
coe one shall » peace, pea the effect of righte- | ., solfishness,and from ever violating the great law of 
ousness quietness and assurance for ever.” : = 

Hitherto Christianity has won its praise, and has | 't'et™ty- 
demonstrated its heavenly origin, far more conspic-| “ Such are the thoughts which guide the Committee 
pag Pog! madre ae of wrt ond as i ay? relief for Laborers, the spirit that animates them ; connected 

TePen Re a! Ore Fare ng 9%) with these views isan immense net work of subjects 
the world has been managing its own affairs in its own | “ - : 4 : ; J 
way, the Gospel has wandered hither and thither over | to be investigated. An extensive and minute pro- 
the field,binding up the wounds of the victims of cru- | gramme of these subjects will at once be published. 
ety, and ne ae an ares Se, ee oe «« But the Committee for Laborers are aware that ne- 

e time comes for Christ to rule the world, then those| __ i f 
offices of mercy which in times past have been its glory cessity and hanger are pepasing pena great number of 
shall take a subordinate place, so that the stern ener-| W°'kmen; they are aware that between the present 
gies of justice may bear away. Is not the forty-fifth| day and thatin which their labors will be accomplish- 
a Bae pent of re reign wy yen = ed, many a weary hour must pass. This they have 

at is its tone? itis the very same. stern an a ‘ : 
sertial administratsou of s0sTi0R among the nations never forgotten and accordingly they will continue the 
is, in a word, what it means; and this is the marking | Pt@ctical work which they have already commenced, 
feature, the note of recognition, whereby the coming in | for the first thing is to provide daily bread for those who 
. cae napa aren and besa be | need it. They will use every effort to direct the re- 
y his people :—thus shall the redeemed nations} : onreaenta- 
greet his advent—* Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O| — ae _ meee pe eeenny the vepre a 
Most Mighty ; in thy majesty ride prosperously, be- tives of the nation for this purpose, so as to contribute 





cause of (for the sake of ) truth, and meekness, and| towards the general purposes which they have in 
righteousness, and thy right hand (administrative ener-| yjew (Signed, 

gy) shall teach thee terrible things” “ Thy throne, O Dene 
God, is for everand ever ; the sceptre of thy kingdom | ' 

is a right scepire. What will those veracious journals, which have re- 


The pith of these, and of many other well-remem- 
bered passages, is this—that, at the end, and when 
the Divine scheme is winding up, and is reaching its 
long-intended and long-postponed purpose, the reli- 
gion of Christ shall bring to bear upon the social and 


joiced in the suppression of the insurrection as the 
suppression of the Socialists, who, according to their 
account, were all behind the barricades, say to Gen. 
| Duvivier, shot, bravely doing his duty before them? 


is 


this country who are not 
systems, and who are endowed with heart’ enough to 


| est.— 


“ Special legions of workmen, or associations under} 
| 
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» say that socialism 
Bee that the, best 
men of France are penetrated with its best spirit and 
principles? ‘The truth is that most intelligent men in 
jnseparably wedded to old 








ao hoe 
‘down in France, whén they 
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experience the love of justice and of humuitity, are 
socialists, though they differ as to names and as to im- 
mediate practical measures. 
D. 





To Correspondents, 


Serinorreco, Ind.“ L. P.’—Your papers have been 
sent regularly from the office, and the difficulty is in the 
mails, Please inform your Post-master of the trouble. 
We forward the back numbers to-day from June 12th. 

TT A 
Our Weekly Gossip. 


Notaste Deatus,—Mr. Simon Willard died in this city 
on the 30th ul, aged 95 years and5 months. He was 
well known tothe past generation as an accomplished 
clock-maker, and many of his old fashioned eight-day 
clocks are still in existence to bear witness to his skill as 
an horologist. 

Since Saturday last, Joanna Sprague. aged 92, Edward 
Sargent, 82, and Lydia M. Smith, 75, have died in this 
city.—Boston Transcript. 


DeatuH From Eatinc Peacnes.—A poor dock-loafer 
killed himself on Tuesday, by eating abushel anda half 
of peaches which he bought at Washington Market, New 
York, for sixpence. Many persons are seriously ill from 
eating peaches to excess. 


Freeman Hunt, Esq., has been appointed Chairman of 
the Free Soil Club in Brooklyn, N.Y. Hunt is notonlya 
free man but a whole one of some size. 


Wrone Sine Ovr.—The N. ¥. Sunday Dispatch says 
of a certain cigar and tobacco storein Broadway that it 
is “destined to rank as one of the finest establishments in 
the city.” It ought rather to be fred as one of the rank- 

Chrenotype. 


Feroctovs Doos.—P. T. Barnum, Esq., proprietor of 
the American Museum, has, as all the world is aware, 
erected a magnificent Oriental villa near Bridgeport, 
Conn., and as night-guardians of the extensive grounds, 
which are liable to inroads from burglars, he has engaged 
“ for this week only,” and an unlimited time thereafter, 
the services of a corps of Bull Dogs. These animals the 
other night found their wayinto Barnum’s stables, and, 


being probably thirsty for blood, attacked and killed a 


fine horse, gnawing a horrid hole in his neck. As these 
amiable creatures are let loose every night at 9 o’clock, we 
should judge a burglary after that hour rather hazard- 
ous on the grounds of “ Iranistan.” 


Sate or THE “Great Barrain.”—The Great Britain 
steamship is advertised for sale by auction, to take place 
at Liverpool in September next. It isstated that, with 
her present engines, she is capable of carrying from 800 
to 100) men, for a fortnight’s voyage. With a smaller 
pair of engines, by which her coal stowage would be re- 
duced, she would accommodate over a thousand emigrants 


for a distant voyage. 


Someraine Ricu.—Mr W., residing on Walnut Hills, 
employed a son of the Shamrock Isle as Coachman. Yes- 
terday, a ride to the city was proposed by the ladies. Pat 
was told to grease the new Buggy. “ Plase, sir, where is 
the means?’ “There,in the bucket,’ was the answer. 
At it he went, greasing and tarring the wheels and the 
body, and was just finishing the curtains when a voice of 
authority arrested his farther proceedings. ‘“ You son of 
a gun, you have ruined my carriage; clear out! not a 
word will I hear.” “Plase, sir, Tam jist presarving the 
fine polish from ruin to be sure.” “ Be gone, you repeal- 
er, or I’ll sue you for damages.” “Mr. W., jist pa up 
for the work I have done for ye; its worth an Iris Goi 
Ginea till ye, ony way.” Itis said the annexation was 

issolved. 


A Fussy Rattroap Acctpent.—On Saturday evening, 
as the last train of carstrom Lowell was ap roachin 
this city, two of the hindermost cars accidentally parted 
from the train in Medford, about five miles distant. The 
occurrence was not discovered, however, until after the 
conductor had supped in the city and returned to the de- 
pot, when he was astonished to find that two of his cars, 
containing some one hundred gers each, were 
“among the missing!” He instantly dispatched a loco- 
motive on the return track, and the lost cars, with their 
population, were brought into the city after a detention of 
about an hour and a half, by this both amusing and vex- 
atious oversight.—Boston Traveller. 


| An experiment was made at Boston on Wednesday, 


with a new Diving-Bell. The company who witnessed the 
experiment comprised the Presidents of the several insu- 
rance Companies, Hon, Abbott Lawrence, Collector Mor- 
ton and others. The wreck of the “ Alabama,’ in the 
Harbor, was satisfacterily examined, and the efficieney of 
| the Bell for such purposes fully established. 

“Tue Drawine-Room JourNnat.”’—An evening paper, 
with this title, say the Philadelphia papers, will be ushered 
into existence in afew weeks. It will be under the con- 
trol of an able corps, headed by G. G. Foster, Esq. The 
Journal will be faultless in typography, and various, 
high-toned and brilliant in its contents. 


Fatat Accipent.—Capt. John Nazro Prouty, of Spen- 
cer, was run over, and almost instantly killed, by the 
Brattleboro’ Stage, Saturday afternoon in Worcester. 
The stage had just come in, very heavily laden with pas- 
sengers and baggage. As it turned from the Main street 
to go to the Railroad station, Capt. Prouty was passing 
up, on the side-walk. The horses, coming in contact with 
him, knocked him down, and the wheels passed directly 
over his body, crushing it ina horrible mannrr. He was 
taken up, with but little remaining signs of life, and car- 
ried into the American House, where every necessary at- 
tention was paid him, but he ceased breathing in about 
fifteen minutes. Capt. Prouty was one of the most wor- 
thy and respectable citizens of Spencer, fifty-four years of 
age.— Worcester Spy. 


The Rice Harvesting (says the Savannah Republican) 
has gone on very well the last week. The weather has 
been most propitious, and the appearance of the Sea Is- 
land crop of Cotton has improved very much under the 
recent good weather. 


The Mormon Temple at Nauvoo has been sold fora 
| Protestant College. 


Mr. McGuffey, who was recently elected President of 
Washington College, Lexington, (Ky.) has declined the 
appointment, 


DeaTH From THE Bireor a TARANTULA.—The Bates- 
ville (Arkansas) Eagle of the Ist,states that Mr. Joshua 
Dillingham, of that vicinity, was bitten, while asleep at 
night, by a tarantula or peltnons spider, which entered 
the crevices of his log cabin, his body swelling until the 
close of the second day, when he died. 


| . 
i 


Prof. Agassiz, and the scientific party with him, have 
been spending some time above the Sault St. Marie, coast- 
ing almost around Lake Superior, though hardly or 
never looking at amine on their journey. They have 
been studying the Geology and Zoology of the region, 
and have ascertained facts of the highest interest to the 
scientific world, which will in due season be made public. 
Prof. Agassiz, we believe, is now on his return to the east- 
| ward. 
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parlors 64 by 46 feet, and the entrance hall 74 vy 40 feet. 

bed 


ill from two to four 
ae Ad a oo ee. “The towers will 
be 175 feet high, aff a fine view of the Falls, the 


surrounding scenery andthe country for many miles on 
both sides of the vitee. It is designed to accomodate 700 
guests.” 

AFiasn ix THE Pax.—Some of the officials of the 
British Government, in searching for arms and sympathi- 
versa, seized 690 barrels of powder on the Irish coast. It 
turns out the powder was 4 perfectly loyal shipment, it 

co} ed to one of the most respectable firms in 

in, for blasting purposes and not revolution. The 

manufacturers who chipped it from Frit® have proceeded 

inst the custom-house authorities for the detention of 

vessel, and orders for the release of the vessel have 

been received at Plymouth. The powder wasat firet sup- 
posed to come from the United States. 








Fatuer Mattuew has forwarded a Cork newspaper to 
the Editors of the Albany Evening Journal, containing 
the following paragraph, with remarks drawing attention 
to it: 

Father Matthew will not go to America this month, as 
his health, we regret to say, is not fully re-established. 
We were informed by arelation of the Reverend Gentle- 
map, that in ali probability he will not proceed to Amer- 
ica this year. 


Wannine to Tuizves—The Buffalo Express tells a 
story of a knavish fellow being caught rummaging in the 
state rooms of the steamer Michigan, on the Lakes, and 
attempting to steal from the Captain’s own truuk. In- 
stead of delivering him over to justice, Capt. Stewart took 
the scoundre! on to the hurricane deck and in the pres- 
ence of all his passengers, administered to him a whole- 
some chastisement, with a stout cane. 


IntemperaNce in Great Britain.—The Sheriff of 
Glasgow (Mr. Allison, the historian of Europe,) says that 
the people of that city yearly spend £1,2 10,000 for intox- 
jeating drinks; and that every Saturday night, and the 
greater part of the Sabbath, at least thirty thousand per- 
sons are in a state of intoxication. And this is said to be 
“ but a specimen of the whole nation.” The cost of in- 
toxicating drinks to the country, is estimated at £65,0.0,- 
000 annually ; besides an indirect expense of £40,000,00. 





~~ REVIEW. 


The Massachusetts Quarterly Review, No. 1V. Sept. 
1848. Coolidge & Co., Boston. C. S. Francis, 
New York. 

The Massachusetts Quarterly Review, of which we 
here have the fourth number of the First Volume, al- 
though it does not equa! the high-raised expectations 
which were formed of it at its commencement, is cer- 


tainly entitled to the credit of being conducted with | wemen, the repinings and the gossip, the brawls and | 


noble aims, diligent investigation, extensive learning, 
and literary integrity. It shrinks from no expressions 
of trath, through fear of popular opinion ; and does 
not hesitate to rebuke any prevailing errors, however 
fashionable. If it does not exhibit the talent of pleas- 
ing,gossippy discussion of literary common-places,which 
distinguishes the ancient North American,—or the 
well-bred, scholarlike dignity with which the courteous 
Christian Examiner treats the gravest subjects in the 
light of a smooth and inoffensive theology, —or the sa- 
lient freshness and delightfal audacity which give such 
a charm to the intrepid assertions of Brownson’s 
Quarterly,—or the naive subjectivity and Orphic mys- 
ticism which gathered a crowd of youthful idolaters 
around the oracle of the illuminated Dial,—it is still 
a bold, earnest, origina] publication, and isentitled toa 
high rank in the periodical literature of Massachusetts. 
Thus far it owes its principal attractions to the fertile 
pen of Tneopore Parker, whose productions are al- 
ways living, spontaneous, picturesque, breathing the 
loftiest spirit of humanity, and combining a gravity 
and seriousness of tone, altogether clerical in its char- 
acter, with a vein of subtle humor and quaint expres- 
sion, which at once gives weight to his opinions, and 
beguiles the reader with a secret delight. Hereafter, 
it isintimated that Mr. Emerson will contribute more 
frequently to the Review, than he has hitherto been 
able to do, on account of his absence from the coun- 
try. We shall rejoice to welcome the echoes of his 
silvery voice once more. 

The present number contains an article on Dr. 
Cuannine, which will be sought for with eagerness in 
every circle of readers, and which deserves to be class- 
ed among the most admirable compositions of its ver- 
satile author. Mr. Parxer,—for we cannot mistake his 
pen,—gives a faithful analysis of the eminent subject 
of his remarks, and in the course of his article takes 
occasion to deliver some home-truths on society in 
Boston, which we apprehend will be deemed more 
pungent than palatable by his fastidious fellow-towns- 
men. We give a few extracts, taken almost at ran- 
dom from this article. 


THE POSITION OF A CLERGYMAN. 

In virtue of his position he bas the best chance to 
know men. He overrides all distinctions of life, as- 
sociates with the humblest man as brother, with the 
highest as theirequal. If well trained, his education 
places him in the circle of the most cultivated minds, 
while his sympathies and his duty attract him to the 
lowest sphere of rudeness, want, and perhaps of crime. 
He sees men in joy and in grief, at a wedding and a 
tuneral, and when flushed with hope, when wrung with 
pain, when the soul bids earth farewell. If a true man, 
the most precious confidence is reposed in him. He 
looks into men’s eyes as he speaks, and in their vary- 
ing faces reads their confession, what they could oft 
conceal, both ill and good,—reads sometimes with as- 
tonished eyes. Reader, you have seen an old coin, 
worn smooth so that there was no mark on it, not a 
letter ; you know not whence it came nor whose it is: 
but you heat it in the fire, and the stamp of the die is 
plain as when the coin was minted first ; you see the 
image, read the superscription. So the excitement ofa 
sermon reveals the man’s character in his oft-unwilling 
face, and the preacher, astonished, renders under Ce- 
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work is lost ; while 
or but half convinces him—he has still done somethi 
which will last. The merchant with ma 
things, the lawyer and the politician ecommonly address 
only the understanding of their hearers, sharpening 
attention by appeals to interest; while the minister 
calls upon the affections, a the conscience, 
and appeals to the religious nature of man—to facul- 
ties which bind man to his race, and unite him with 
his God. This gives him a power which no other 
man aspires to; which neither the lawyer nor the 
merchant, nor yet the politician attempis to wield ; 
nay, which the mere writer of books leaves out of 
sight, In our day we often forget these things, and 
suppose that the government or the newspapers are the 
arbiters of public opinion, while still the pulpit has a 
mighty infilpence. All the politicians’ and lawyers in 
America could not persuade men to believe what was 
contrary to common-sense and adverse to their inter- 
est; but a few preachers, in the name of Religion, 
made whole millions believe the world would perish on 
a certain day, and, now the day ‘is past, it is hard for 
them to believe their preachers were mistaken ! 

Now all this might of position and opportunity may 
be used for good or ill, to advance men or retard them ; 








if the minister convinces one man, | 


so a great responsibility rests always on the clergy of 


the land. Puta heavy man in the pulpit, ordinary, 
vulgar, obese, idle, inhuman, and he overlays the con- 


| within sight of his church. Put there’a man of only 


the average intelligence and religion—he does noth- | 


ing but keep men from sliding back ; he loves his peo- 
ple and giveth his beioved--sleep. Put there a superi- 
or man, with Genius for Religion, nay, a man of no 


man, who will work for the Human Race with all his 
mind.and heart—and he does wonders ; he loves his 
people and giveth his beloved his own life. He looks 
out on the wealth, ignorance, pride, poverty, lust, and 
sin of the world, and blames himself for their exist- 
ence. ‘This suffering human race, poor blind Bartime- 
lus, sits by the wayside, crying to all men of power— 
\** Have mercy on me ;” the minister says,“ What wilt 
thou,” he answers, “ Lord, that I might receive my 
sight.” No man may be idle, least of all the minister ; 
he least of all in this age, when Bartimeus cries as 
never before. 


genius, but an active, intelligent, human, and a 





THE PROGRESS OF,MAN. 


How strange is the progress of men on their march 
through time—a Democracy ! how few are the lead- 
ers! So a caravan passes slowly on in the Arabian 
wilderness—-the men and the women, the asses and 
the camels. There is dust, and noise, and heat, the 
scream of the camels and the asses’ bray, the shouts of 


the drivers, the songs of the men, the prattle of the | 











| ination, we have not, Yet the harvest truly is plente- 
| ous. How white are all the fields—only the laborers 











Se ' 
in Scottish history. The oy 
go hard if ‘not | materials for fiction, and he has acc¢ a 


te of cler- | « book of easy reading,” as far as the 
out of these were there like Dr. Chan- | — _— ‘SPry is.concery, 
ify mote ta New Yerk, and yet another fifty in | ¢4 But apart from his mere narrative'pkill, James, 
5 let —— a eee eee his sty, 
, Calvinistic, ‘Quake ’ which flippancy in plac, ‘ : 
God as much and Man as well ; only sichesdislieteidaaal Ateasall af oa 


as well as he, : 

and labor with as much earnestness to reform Theolo- | ™#! puerility of his humor, and the total absence ,; 
By: Soclety; Church, and State; what cities should we | vraisemblance in his dialogue ,have offen been reas, 
Welaeeeeee what a ae a a ed, but we have never seen attention pointe tate 

0° temperance, Pauperism, . a js : 

Ignorance among the people, the Licentiousness—the | P™°° —s ante " Tt i@ not indeed any, 
sheer and utter Lust of Gain which now takes pos- | ‘entional indelicacy, arising from any wish to so; 
session of the most influential men of the nation ?| the public sense, or from a too close portraiture of 4, 
Oh no !—there would have been no annexation of| ual manners, but a paritan indelicacy, or an indelieacy 
=o poeta pan war —— eae which grows out of anexeessive straining afer o., 
and Whigs to secure the “ partition” of our. sister re-| YeDtional refinement. Thus if his hero and hero 
public ; there would not be three millions of slaves in| should have been represented as sitting hand in jy), 
the United States, and a slave-holder on the throne of| by candle light, and the light should suddenly bay 
the nation—for ’t is a throne we speak of, and the peo- | Jone out, the statistical wretch will proceed to " 
ple only subjects of a base aristocracy, no longer citi- 8 7 
zens. Did we speak of fifty Channings in Boston ?— | YOU that the lovers at once released hands, and mor; 
were there only ten, they would make this city, as we | their chairs iwo feet apart. We do not recall this, 
think, too good to hope for. But there are not ten| act illustration from his writings—can you indee te. 


such men—nay, there are not,—but we will not count : 39 ; 
them. There are still good men in pulpits, here—only set any tel Seen the benntienh UES -tent dnsiinn 


rare and few—floating amid the sectarianism, wealth | J88t as absurd, suggesting by their stupid purisn \y 
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| and pride which swim round in this whirlpool of mod- | greatest imaginative impurities, abound in all of the, 


science of the people with his grossness ; his Upas| qm wae = aie oe noes failed in Boston. | 
breath poisons every spiritual plant that springs up Nay, when the oil has run low and the meal was al- | 


In his present work, the hero is bound to bring his 


most spent, ebme Prophet’ came along, to cheer this| betrothed from Italy to Scotland in his own compar 
poor Widow of the Church with his blessing, and the | and the historian accordingly is enoeEamy Put to i 
oil held out in the cruse, and the meal was not spent,| to prevent any of his readers imagining perchance thy, 
80 - her ne did ‘on saan Day and die aoe the nature of the tie between them, and the oppory. 
right, saying “ o is the rd?” rue, there has| | .,; : a : 
ivuye Seow some rod, a scion from the tree of life, that | oe of prema hed aon ” eee oe Th 
held its own amid the drought, and kept obstinately | Prominence of this design in the author’s mind, a 
green, and went on budding and blossoming—a mem- | his devices to effect it, impart a ludicrously disgust, 
ory and a hope ; always some sacramental portion of} air to the book. The labor is of course wholly gratuit 
the manna which fed our fathers, a fragrant reminis- |... for what reader would imagine anything abo a 
cence of the old pilgrimage, and a promise of the true whips : ° . ee 
Bread which shall one day be given from Heaven sa | or heroine which the author himself did not wam,; 
at least, there is always some heap of stones to remind | him to do? All the characters and circumstances ;j 
us that our fathers passed over Jordan, and, though | the story are created by the author: why then, if} 
sorely beset and hunted after, they could yet say, even| wiches no thought of impurity connected with ts 
in their extremity, “ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us!” | " ais 
These do not fail—“thanks to the human heatt by | former in the reader's mind, does he not so shape the 
which we live ;” but a powerful ministry in any denom- latter as to exclude it? But, no, Mr. James is not ». 
| 








tisfied with this. He will not let you assume the y;. 
tue of his men and women as a matter of course: ly 
will convince you of it by a most patient array of ¢:. 
cumstantial evidence. 

Thus the first night of Gowrie and Julia’s jouny 
being passed in an inn, he is not content that ym 
should take their decorum for granted, but insists upm 
In the midst of Boston, so penny-wise and so pound- | your having regular proof of it. 


are few, feeble, faint in heart and limb, and while 
wrangling about names have so long left their sickles 
idle in the sun that their very tools have Jost their tem- 
per, and ring no longer, as when of old they cut the 
standing corn. 


DR. CHANNING IN BOSTON, 
He says that it wu 


the day-dreams, the incongruous murmur of a great| foolish—worldly Boston, which sent to the heathens | difficult to make an allotment of the rooms for t+ 


multitude. There are stragglers in front, in flank, in| more Rum and more Bibles than all the states—the 


rear. But there are always some who know the end 
marks by day, the sky-marks by night, the Special 
Providence of the pilgrimage, who direct the march, 
giving little heed to the brawls or the gossips, the 
scream, or the bray, or the song. They lift up a cen- | 


ser, which all day long sends up its column of ee 


and all the night its fiery pillar, to guide the promiscu- 
ous pilgrimage. 
DR. CHANNING’S PREACHING. 

There was never such preaching in Boston ; never 
such prayers. His word sunk into men as the sun in- 
to the ground in summer to send up grass and flowers. 
Did he speak of sin, the ingenuous youth saw its ugli- 
ness with creeping hate ;—of the dignity of Human 
Nature, you longed to be such a man ;—of God, of 
His goodness, his love, you wondered you could ever 
doubt or fear. It was our good fortune in earlier years 
to hear him often, in his noblest efforts ; often, too, on 
the same day have we listened to the eloquence of 
another good minister, now also immortal,a man of 
rare piety and singular power in the pulpit—we mean | 
the younger Ware. More sentimental than Chan- 
ning, more imaginative, with an intellect less capacious 
and a range of subjects by no means so broad, he yet 
spoke to the native soul of man with a sweet persua- 
sion rarely equalled. Ware told you more of Heaven 
—Channing more of earth, that you might make it 


| 








heaven here. It was his Conscience and his Trust in} 


God that gave him power. What strength there is in 
gentleness, what force in Truth, what magic in Reli- 
gion! ‘That voice so thin and feeble, a woman’s 
word—it was heard above the roar of the street and 
the clatter of legislation ; it went beyond the Allegha- 
nies; it passed over the din of the Atlantic waves, 
and became a winning and familiar sound in our moth- 
erland ; that hand, so thin and ghostly it seemed a 
moonbeam might shine through—it held a power 
| which no ceptred monarch of our time could wield,— 
: power of Justice, of all-controlling Faith; that 


feeble form, that man with body frailer than a girl’s— 


English tongue now equals. He spoke not to men as 
members of a party, or a sect, or tribe, or nation, but 
to the universal nature of man, and that “ something 
that doth live” everlastingly in our embers answered 
to his call. 

He became conscious of his power. It could not 
be otherwise when his word thus came echoed back 
from the heights and depths of society. But this on- 
\ly made him yet more humble. A name in both hem- 
!ispheres gave ha no pleasure but as a means of use- 
‘fulness and increase of power; but made him more 
| zealous and more powerful to serve. Laudations he 
put aside without reading, and abuse had small effect 
onhim. Did proud men scorn his humanity, and base 
men affect to pity—it was only the pity which he re- 
turned. Yet when a letter from a poor man in Eng- 
land came to thank him for his words ot lofty cheer, 
he could well say “This ishonor.” When a nursery- 
man forgot his plants and his customers to express an 
interest in him, or a retired Quaker family was moved 
by his presence, then he could say “This is better than 
fame a thousand times.” Forgive him if that made 
him proud. We remember well his lecture on the El- 
evation of the Laboring Classes, and the sneers with 
|which it was received by some that heard it at the 
|time ; and we shall not soon forget the feelings it 
brought to our heart, when one day, in a little town in 
a Swiss valley, we saw in the shop of an apothecary, 
who was also the bookseller, a copy of that lecture 
in the German tongue. It was printed at that place, 
and was the second edition! The word which some 














i; sneered at here was gone “ to the Gentiles,” to com- 
' fort the poor laborers under the shadow of the Alps. 


he had an influence which no man that speaks ; 
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one to teach them our Christianity, and the other to night, healt Oe diappeable POSER, PU TS Comme, 2 
baptize the converts, making their calling and election Italian houses, opened into each other, and Gowr 
sure ; which sent sleek men to Congress, ambassadors | had determined that Juha should be guarded only y 
to lie in the capitol for the benefit of their party and | himself. {He accordingly gave her the end of i 
themselves ; in the midst of Boston, where men set up} suite. and took the next room for himself But be 
the hay-scales of their virtue, and on one side put their P ; - ed 
dollars and on the other set Patriotism, Democracy, | "PO" Mr. Rhind, a juiceless old tutor, who is ignons: 
Freedom, Christianity, while the Dollar weighed them | of the relation between his pupil and Julia, found “bs 
all down ; in the midst of this stood Dr. Channing, lib- | severe notions not a little shocked, and though saying 
eral, wise, gentle, pious without narrowness, democratic nothing leoked exceedingly grave.” Gowrie ; A 
and full of hope. Shall we wonder that he wrought so | "°»9"® oe gee 7 
little ; that he could not get an Anti-slavery notice read | Wit however clears these frowns away, for calling » 
in his own pulpit, nor the door open to preach a funer- | one of the host’s daughters, he asks her if she will & 
al sermon on his Anti-slavery friend—the lamented | kind enough \o occupy the spare bed in Julia's chan- 
Follen? Rather wonder that he did so preach. No! per and she,‘ with much pleasure” consents. Ths 
sailing vessel can stem the Mississippi, nor the stoutest P W 6 ee van ee 
steamboat go up the falls of St. Anthony, and it takes | M™ James provides in all his fictions for “ the interes 
time to go round. of morality, ’God bless him ! 

Here was one great man in Boston who did not seek} Suceeeding this is a “ moonlight’ conversation i 


wealth, nor want place, nor ask for fame; one man : “hrioht” be 
who would not sell himself. He only asked, sought, Reenter enone Tne ane Sage” aneilys 


and coveted the power to serve. He was afraid he | °—Tegarding their future prospects and joumey 
should give too little and take too much. So he took | Upon the latter point Julia professes her readiness « 
only his living, and gave men the toil ofhis genuis, his| start at daybreak—on one condition, which is tha! 


prayers and his life. There is no charity so great as i i She say 
this. See, now, the effect of such a life ;—here in eeaginny We dhe e0s ar alors Pggelaag 


America there is one great man, with broad brows, a her grandfather bade her exact thus much, since 
colossal intellect, and the most awful presence the | Would seem strange if she should travel with Gow 
world has seen for some centuries, it is said ; one who} all alone. She herself protests she doesn’t understsnd 
would seem an Emperor in any council, even of the the force of the injunction, but Gowrie enlightens ber 
Kings by nature ; with understanding so great that : as aie» and 
Channing’s mind would seem but a baby in his arms : a and promises to comply with it as fast as possible; 7 
senator, who for many years has occupied important | he does, as Mr. James takes pains to let us know !- 
public posts,—and yet in New England, in the United | ther on. 
States, Channing has far more influence than Webster. : : have 
He was never in his life greeted with the shout of a He, too; afer they howe got ae aver, “ nt 
multitude, and yet he has swayed the mind and heart of | !eft all danger of pursuit behind them, Gowrie fee 
the best men, and affected the character and welfare of | the delights of an intimate companionship with Ju 
the Soi o more oy > rea pg wy - was disposed to dally by the way. But no, the insatiab 
our last number we spoke of that venerable man who : : : wil 
breathed his last breath inthe capitol: John Quincy pee? share deBling chntah o ape ” 7 
Adams had held high offices for fifty years—been |" allow of it. “ Doubts,” eays he, “ might . 
minister to courts abroad, had made treaties, had been | arise if he halted without any reasonable motive by 
Representative, Senator, Secretary of State,—been| the way: if he detained her who was to be his bn 
President ; he had lived eighty years—a learned man, | before she was his bride, in any lengthened s0jou"™ 
always well, always at work, always in public office, LANDS 
always amongst great men and busied with the affairs | 4” "0ST ALONE WITH HIM, IN DISTANT LA ly 
of the nation,—and yet, which has done the most for | —What a climax of horrors!—“ They went slow! 
ae ae ; = mankind, aaa most eae tat wis- | therefore, but they still proceeded !” 

om and Religion, man’s highest welfare e boys : : ich Embassy 2 
could tell us that the effect of Adams and Webster a ne Pa Te ae rim A tee 
both isnot to be named in comparison with the work Paris. Buteven here the moral sense of the ae 
done for the world by this one feeble-bodied man. Yet | dor’s kitchen rises indignant at the outrage done (0 ™ 
there are forty thousand rhinisters in the United States, | desty by such an expedition. ‘‘ Who,” asks one o! 
and Channing stood always in the pulpit, owing noth- | 4mbassador’s servants of Austin Jute, the serva”' ” 
ing to any eminent station that he filled. In this cen- nt +» the carrisgt 
tury we have had two presidents who powerfully affec- Gowrie, who is the lady who er = a Siinlios 
ted ihe nation,—one by his Mind, by Ideas; his pub- | They say she is not your lord’s wife.” “ No, tf 7 
os _ a often pert ae by his Will, his} Austin, “but she will be hereafter, if Heaven 8° *” 

eeds, ideas apparently of small concern to him ;--we | j,»  « ; » said the blunt Eng: 
mean Jefferson and Jackson. But, with the excep- ; h = whee price aon . rry at once 
tion of Jefferson, no president in this century has ever | “'™8" W2° Spoke, I wonder they don ee . a. 
had such influence upon men’s minds as that humble | #9d go back home, man and wife. It is wha! _—t 
minister. No, not all together—Madison, Munroe,| ple people would do. It would save trouble and - 
Adams, Jackson, Van Buren and Harrison and Tyler} speculation.” Austin admits that it would be impt?* 
and Polk. Some of them did good things, yet soon f lad 1 th a gentleman, bu! 
they will be gone, all but one or two; their influence, - - ay o— all-alone with e e « be- 
too, will pass away, and soon there will be left nothing | Vindicates Julia from the stigma by alleging that wd 
but a name in a book—for they were only connected | sides her maid who is a very nice young woma”) ~ 
with an office, not an Idea—while Channing’s power | has got with her my master’s old tutor, Mr. Rhind, ¥° 
will remain long after his writings have ceased to be| . : ld Th 1) decencies &* 
read and his name is forgot ; of so little consequence = OG Very Dine ie women: ; — oolly 2 
is it where the man stands, ifhe be buta Man, and do| made to meet, and they can jog along #5 © _ 
& man’s work. Noah and his wife did over the waters of the f° 
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" thist’ Was there ever a clearer exhibition of the 
~ of extremes, showing the extreme of purity 
nn identical with impurity? Let us shut the book 


d. 
sal of the higher French and English novelists 


ve us at times very vivid and painful pictures of dis- 
jute manners, but for a disgusting indecency under 
» guise of @ Pharisaic purity, the palm is clearly due 
.« the never ending, still beginning” G. P.R. J. 





rhe Rise and Fall of Louis Philippe, giving a His- 
tory of the French Revolution, from its commence- 
nent, in 1789, By Ben. Percy Poors. pp. 316. 
poston : William D. Ticknor & Co. 1848. 
This is a very lively, agreeable, easy, sociable, af- 
dinner sort of book, in which a little of the out- 
‘ie of History, its curious lit-bits and effects (take 
‘ ne word neither of its two senses,) ie mixed up with 
needote, together with the lightest possible sprinkling 
f speculation, after the dashing, mint-julep fashion of 
he late Puris correspondent of the Boston Atias.— 
t he ends of the writer seem to have been partly to 
! nstruct, in that superficial way which is so satisfac- 
ry to most minds ; partly to entertain ; and partly 
indulge a sociable and not unamiable personal van- 
;. which wishes us all to see what the writer has 
78, and hear what he has heard, associating him 
ith it all, and giving a good place in our regards to 
e person who has seen the lions of the Tuileries.— 
These ends, undoubtedly, the book accomplishes ; and 
he writer will be made to feel his success. 
Then again, it is a very safe book ; a very genteel, 
ecent book ; it will offend no prejudices ; it sports no 


el 


mproprieties, all radical and noxious heresies ; it has 
one of the perverse penc hant, which is so prevalent, 
yf trying dangerous depths of thinking; it is conser- 
| ative to a ¢, and fashionable and laissez faire withai ; 

t would enjoy the world and not countenance the fuss 

pf those who try to mend it. There is not an opinion, 
ra speculation in it, not a single view of men and 
. hings, which can by any possibility conflict with pub- 
. opinion, ‘To have traversed such a critical and 
, ormy sea of history, as that of France since ’89, 
: ely looking, freely writing, gnd yet steered clear of 
. |these dangers, is indeeda triumph! It regards the 
rts of ‘history ; and does not, like Carlyle, and 
amartine and Louis Blanc, and “ many other master 
though ill-balanced) minds,” try to inflate them with 
anings. 

Here again, let the reading public thank the com- 
iler (as he very modestly and very truly styles him- 
lf) of this book, for gathering and presenting thus 
ma popular form so much of the excellent narratives 
f Lamartine about the characters of the first revolu- 
ion, of Louis Blanc about the first ten years of Louis 
Philippe, of Thiers and Allison and others. They 
ake the solid materials of his work; we cannot 
allita digest. That he has not made these materials, 
n anysense, his own; that he has not added any- 
ing of himself to them, or impressed a genius of his 
wn upon them; that the materials, thus strung togeth- 
rreadably by the simple tie of chronological succes- 
ion, are notfused and moulded into a living whole ; 
fat, ina word, they bear not any distant resemblance 
0 the creative unity of a work of Art; shall be no 
ound of accusation against it. If it had these higher 
terary qualities, perhaps it would not be a preciated, 
ould not tell so well in ball-room pic-nic, or saloon, 
br in the final day of reckoning, upon the balance- 
neet of its publisher. Why find fauit of a thing for 
hat itis not ? 

But we were wrong in saying that the author added 
bothing of himself to his materials. That was not so 
asily keptout. There is one portion of the work in 
rhich he is eminently at home, and in which the nar- 
ative may be called the autobiography of a life absorb- 
din brave shows. In all that regards sight-seeing, 
‘on-hunting, anecdote-telling, glowing description of 
ees and balls and presentations at the Tuileries.— 
‘All which I saw, and part of which I was,”) the 
writer is entirely himself, and the world must be in- 
itbted tohim for amusement. Man, society and his- 
ry, a8 curiosities, he really has something to say 
‘out in his own person, and does not need to bring in 
Louis Blane and Lamartine as interpreters, but only 
* puppets in the show. We will thank him for this 
‘0: we need all aspects of history ; the shadow which 


‘te world flings even upon the wing of a butterfly, | 


may help towards deep knowledge, yet the minimty 


* his subject-matter sometimes 60 exceeds, that we | 


3 t0 grow incredulous as to the worth of printing 
What right, for instance, has such boyish vanity 


4% thi . " 
Fs his to figure in a book: (scene ; a ball-room at the 
‘ Wleries :) 


"The uniforms of some of the Boston Cadets, were 
larly admired. The Duke of Nemours, after 
Core ns their gallant commander (!) respecting his 
hic? Paid him a high, though merited compliment on 
* Personal appearance.” 

TI , a 

- far we have spoken in behalf of the common, 

erie: 
_“Mieialrun of readers. But to a thoughtful reader, 
> an 
ch — observer of men and events, to one who 
eis ‘ . . i 

“8 Some faith in human destiny, who believes in 


Wman ; ; 
Progress and the essential unity of the great hu- 








event.” strengthen them indeed as far as possible, | must find food {or such contemplation in this great po- 
 ¢houigh the presence of worthy Mr. Rhind was 


from it.” Was there ever filthier trash 





rane Mgah ae 
peestoryn hyip 






litieal and social drama, now in its third Act, the French 
Revolution ; to such a reader, what does such a book 

vet We cannot say that we see evidence in it that 
the author or compiler ever had a serious thought about 
the Revolution, ever questidhed what it meant, or stu- 
‘died to unravel God’s great providence in its stupendous 
seenes. The movement of humanity he is all unoon- 
scious of; the yearning of false society to a truer state 
does not attract his merely curious eye. Louis Blane 
and Lamartine, who ornament his book, wrote in the 
first instance from a deeper purpose and conviction.— 
They wrote for humanity, and saw more oc less clearly, 
(for they looked earnestly,) many, if not all, the bear- 
ings of those wonderfulevents. And this writer sneers 
at what he calls the “ would-be wisdom” of Louis 
Blanc. Itis much to will to be wise; we wish we 
could apply even this epithet to much which we find, in 
the book before us; the most we can say of its general 
tone, when it alludes at all to these more serious bear- 
ings of the matter is, that it evinces a certain would- 
seem wisdom. 

The Socialism of the Revolution,which is the heart and | 
pith, the spring and tendency of the whole fact,through 
all its shifting phases, he affects to despise. He treats| 
it as an uncouth interloper, and a disagreeable interrup- | 
tion and hindrance, in this curious history. He inti- | 
mates that the citizen king could have kept his throne, | 


had he only made a few concessions to Thiers, Odillon | 
Barrot and the rest ; that things were going on nicely | 
towards a comfortable laissez faire, bourgeoisie, poli- | 
tical republic, when it was nearly spoiled by this un-| 
reasonable socialism, of people who include liberty to 
live and work in their idea of social liberty. He! 
makes strange assertions where he has no knowledge ; | 
witness several ludicrous mistakes about | 
socialist schools. In this respect, however, we confess 


the various 


much less that was abusive and unfounded about the | 
Fourierists, &c., than we had expected from the cor- 


respondent of the Atlas. But here are a few peeps) ed 


of the cloven foot. 
In speaking of the three days of July, 1830, he| 
says: 


“ At sunrise on the 29th, the bourgeois took up arms, | 
and joined the insurgents, whose ranks, thus far, had | 
been filled with wild students, Phalansterians, St. Simo- | 
nians, Communists, and other anarchists, secretly in- 
stigated by agents from the Palais Royal.” 


This shows a little pains to observe distinctions so | 
far as names go: but we would remark, that the Pha- 
lansterians as a party scarcely existed in 1830 ; and 
| we ask him for the evidence that they are or ever 
| have been “anarchists.” It is the present anarchy, of 
interests, passions, industry, trade, nations, everything, 
which they are seeking by their peaceful doctrines to 
transform to blessed harmony ; and they have ever dep- 
recated all attempts to expedite this transformation by 
increasing the present disorder, by violent and armed 
insurrection. Can the writer have been in Paris so 
long and not know that? Not knowing, where is his 
authority for teaching or reporting? Again: 








Se 


| In August, the St. Simonian community at Men- 
| ilmontant was broken up by law, and Fourierism came 
into notice, ‘expanding (North British Review) into 
‘all conceivable forms, from the most rank and thor- 
| ough-going communism, to the wildest advocacy of the | 
exiension of the codperative principle, &c.’” 
Here he contradicts the just distinction of names, for | 
) which we have just given him credit, by adopting} 
|an English reviewer's blunder and confounding com. | 
| munism,andallthe other forms of socialism, under the | 
| imaginary common head of Fourierism. Again: 


| 
| ‘ The prospect of restoring order and tranquility was 


| anything but pleasing to the ultra members of the Op- 
| position, and a Republican Fourierite, named La 
|Grange, . . . . determined to make a desperate at- 
| tempt to arouse the angry passions of the populace | 
| against the military.” 
What evidence has this writer that the madcap La| 
Grange, who worried his colleagues of the Provisional 
| Government so in April, wasa Fourierist?) To be the 
| sole sharer of this secret argues an acquaintance which 
our anti-socialist compiler would hardly like to own. 
| Therefore we must set the statement down to sheer im- 


| agination backed by general prejudice. Once more : 








« Bat Lamartine’s ambition is boundless, and in Jan- 
uary, 1846, he made his first speech in the Chamber 
|of Deputies. He here endeavored to stand independ- 
‘entof party, and occasionally made long speeches in 
| favor of a new European system of regeneration for the 

oly Land, foundlings, and other strange topics, which 
he handled with a poetic licence. The Fourierites, 
seeing this, seized upon him, as they have upon many! 
other master (though ill-balanced) minds, and persuad- 
ed him that he was the champion of the abolition of} 
capital punishment, &c.” 








Now we do not mention this remark because of any | 
| harm it does to anybody ; but only as further evidence | 
of the hap-hazard, wild, unfounded and absurd asser- | 
tions, which characterize all this writer’s allusions to | 

| certain subjects. Ignorance becomes impudence when | 

| it is paraded gravely, 

| Lamartine to be the champion of anti-capital punish- 


. . = : | 
If the Fourierists did persuade | 


ment, it was an honor both to.him and them, becanse 


the sentiment is native to all humane and generous | 
men. But as a matter of history it is extremely im- 
probable ; since anti-capital punishment is no part of 
the distinctive creed or doctrine of Associationists, and | 
| was and is espoused by thousands, in ail parts of the! 
| world, before and since Fourierism was first talked of. 


It isan insult to Lamartine and all those other “mas-! 














oble sentiment except at the prompting of others. 
We give the book due credit, however, for some just 
thoughts; well expressed. The summing up of the 
character and policy of Louis Philippe, w justly and 
ably written; and in one place the author shows a 
truer apprecia ation of the bourgeoisie, than we could 
have expected : 


“ The fact is, Guizot was the Minister of the dour- 
geoisie, or middle classes, whose distinguishing traits 
are ‘and the absence of fanaticism. But there 
is also a want of elevation, of depth, and of high tone 
in many of their sentiments and opinions. They do 
not loathe intrigue, nor.abhor trickiness, where a na- 
tional objectis to be gained, &c.” 

The style is fluent, finished, often brilliant ; the de- 
scriptions graphic ; and the work abounds with pleas- 
ant contrastsand effects. It is adorned with engrav- 
ings, portraits and fac-similes, and is beautifully print- 
ed. 
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LIFE OF FOURIER. 
HE Life of Charles Fourier, by Ch. Pellarin, M.D. Trans- 
lated by cis Geo. Shaw; with an elegant engraved 
rtrait. Price, $1,00. Will be sent by mail. This day pub- 
ished and forsale at 
THE HARBINGER OFFICE, 
89 9 Spruce Street. 


LOVE IN THE PHALANSTERY. 
wt be published ina few days, Love in the Phalanstery. 
Transjated from the French of Victor Hennequin. Price 

124 cents. 





ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


| 

HE next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences in | 
this Institution on the first Monday in November, and con- | 
tinues four months. which is immediately after succeeded by | 


the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues “the| 


| months. A gratuitous preliminary course commences of the 


first Monday in October, and continues one month. 


FACULTY. 


Tickets | 

B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surgery $10 00 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapeutics | 
GE DS $0000 6 ce ce tec ccs che eeededve 10 00 | 

J. H. Oliver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,. . . 10 00 | 
W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine. 10 00 | 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of . | 
Women and Children. ..............+. 10 00 | 

J. R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of | 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. . .. . 10 00 | 


T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- 


tice of Medicine. . .. . 10 00 


ro ve ?, ini Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library $2. Urac ree | 
tartling hypotheses ; it is innocent of all conventional | the book has agreeably dissappointed us, in containing 7 atricu icket $3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation Fee 


- Demonstrators Ticket, $5—optional. One hundred dol. | 
lars paid on or belore the first Monday in November next, will be 
received a8 : in full for the entire tuition of one student : | 
the Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except. | 


The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre- 


| sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught | 


in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad- 
ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in physiology, bearing upon diagnosis | 
and practice ; @ more thorough and practical system of Mate. | 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—and a reformed system of practice, | 
based upon eXtensive experience and scientific research, which | 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— | 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general depletion | 
and to treat with success many medical and surgical cases, that | 
baffle the resources of medicine, Six or seven lectures 
and examina will be given daily. Candidates of gradua- 
tion, in addition to the preliminary time of study, must have at- | 
tended two lar collegiate courses of metlical lectures, (the 
last of which must be in this Institute,) or one course after four 
years’ practi¢e. 
The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The classes in attend- 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845 6, 81— | 
1846-7, 127—1847-8, 220. It is expected that in two or three | 
years its classes will be among the largest in the United States. | 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
be enlarged in 1849, sufficient for the reception of 900 or 1000 


| 


pupils. 
etters upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- | 
dress to the undersigned, (post paid.) Notes of solvent Banks, 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in| 


payment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2 


to $3 per week. 
T. V. MORROW, M. D., 
Dean of the Faculty. 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1843. aul2 


AGENTS WANTED. 

NTELLIGENT and respectable young men can obtain im- | 

mediate and profitable employment as agents for a new Sci- 
entific periodical, by addressing Dr. J. R. Bucnanan, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The business will yield forty or fifty dollars a 
month. None need apply unless well recommended. Those 
well acquainted with physiology, phrenology, and the collater- 
al sciences would be preferred. au 19 





ou, PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. 
NEW supply of Sartain’s ‘mezzotint portrait of Fourier. | 
Also, a steelengraving of Fourier, by Andrews, for sale at 
the HARBINGER OFFICE, 
au 19 No. 9, Spruce street. 


~ RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 


Astor House. 
List of New Importations. 


UTHER'S M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische | 

Folge, mitden nothigsten Erlauterungen, zum Gedachrt 

niss des 1S februars, 1846. Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 3| 
Baende in 4to Gebunden $7 50. 

Luther's Werke, Volistandige Auswahl seiner Hauptschrit- 

ten, Mit historischen Einleitungen Anmerkungen 

und Registern von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende | 











Ssvo. Gebunden, ¢6 75. 
Ungedruckte Predigten,Aus den Handschriften 
herausgegeben von W. Hoeck, broschirt $1 50. 
Faeckel, E. T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 3 Baende 
mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275 
Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther’s Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit, 2Baende mit vielen Stahl- 
stichen, gebunden, $2 5). 
Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jahrgang neuer 
Predigten. Rovenaees - von Schonheit, $1 00. 
Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 
seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $1 75. 
Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
bunden $2 25 
Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden $ 375. 
Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben.3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 
Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas nach den neusten Quellen. 10 Blaetter $1. | 
Libri, symboliei ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke | 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 
Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. | 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom, broschirt ¢1 50. 
Pyrker.J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahliten Stahlstichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande. $4 00 
Europaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stahlstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- | 
kungen. 3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit | 
Goldsehnitt. $30 60. | 
Brockhaus’ Conversationsiexicon, vol. 1 to 14,9th edition, (com | 
lete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, $21 00. j 
ilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 
FIVE HUNDRSD OTiginal steel engrav ings, quarto, illustrating all | 
the branches of Knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- | 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20 
Parts | to 92 out and on hand. 
Oc Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $2 38. 








Gallerie 


Being the long ex. | 


pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, compicte original edition, 
one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 


Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon 
can be finished, 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANIT Y. 


i the necessity of 


SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging : 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood | 


is the binding 
apr22. 


and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 13} cts 
For sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE 
m 25 No. 9 Spru 
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WILLIAM RADDE, . 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLE! D PU; R, 
322 Broadway. 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS: | 


te eg 


der W: hichte. 


liche Unte 1-8 Baende. Hamburg, 1846, $8 79. 
3 keiten aus der Menschen und Voel \ 
hope ° Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
es, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1945. 


Heyne, Seseslchie Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunsch , 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1846. 50. 

anne Geschickte des Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847. 


$l 56. 
Menzel, Geschichte der ror bis auf die neuestes Tage. 
s a ed in Einem Beende. ttgard, 1843. $4. Eleg. ge 
en 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3 Aufg. Berlin, 1944. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemeine W eltgeschichte. 9 Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit, Stahistichen, Braunschweig, 1£45-47. $5 50. 


Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10. 
Rotteck, al eine hee = a9) Mit oe 
des ren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stutt- 


gard, 1846. $1 75. 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Deatechen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 
1846. $3 

Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen, 
Emmishofen, 1842. ¢4. 

Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 374 cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. ad 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
Piasoinee Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13 v ols. 8vo. $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained accordin 
wherein are revealed the Arcana whic 
Svols. $8 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 





to the Spiritual Sense 
are predicted therein. 


| concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 


The White Horse ; Faith pand Life. Neat Cambric, 62\ cents. 
an New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—i0 cents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem pens Charity. 12%. 

True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. lvol.Svo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Cambric,44 cents. 

On the Earthsin our Solar System ; together with an Account 
of their inhabitants, Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. ° 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62% cents 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated. 624 cents 

The Delights ot Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 
things seen and heard. 12 mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 
cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12% cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
$ The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 

7 25. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol. $3 25. 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, 
translated by Wilkinson. $1 &§7. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. |, 2 and 3 do., each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents. 

Miscellaneons Observations,connected with the Physical Sci- 
ences. $2. 

Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, kc. 

Published and for sale b 
OTIS CLAPP, 


8 vo. 


mar 4. 12 School street, Boston. 
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BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low! Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 


| the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 


wood's Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York , immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
aie Blackwood’s Magazine being an exect fac-simile of the 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radical. “Blac Sear” and the “Lon. 
don Quarterly” are Tory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
and the ‘Westminster Review” Radical. The “North British 
Review” is more of a religious character, having been original- 
ly edited by Dr, Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 

Prices of 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 


For any two 500 : 

For any three e 700 “ 
For all four of the " 800 e 
For Blackwood’s M ine, 300 “ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 as 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 es 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
Civssixe —Four copies of any or all the above works will 
be sent to one addresson payment of the regular subscription 


| for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 


Earcy Corirs.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 
ers of Black wood’s M ine secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 

es secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Theretore we repeat “subscribe carly while the price is low !” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed 
post-pai | or franked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT &CO., 
79 Vulton st., New York. 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Cuxare Montury Praiopicar, 

EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Lan- 
guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany 

The subscriber will issue, about the Ist of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the triends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such a journal 
nas been celled for since the first introduction of Phonotopy in 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 
given it. ; , of 

To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say, 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they enjoy the great 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for human 
improvement. But,independent of its peculiar object, it will 
be of much interest and service as a family paper , 

We ask all of a progressive mind, ali who desire the dissemi- 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the friends 
of Education to lend us their support and influence. 

The Magazine will be published in Cincinnati, on the Ist of 
each month: will contain 24 large octavo, double column pe- 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1 a year, always in advance, or six 
copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their services out of 
every six they receive tor subscription. Address the publisher, 


8 incinnati, O. 
post paid, Cincinnati ELIAS LONGLEY, 
jo Editor and Publisher. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 
The Executive Committee of the American Union oF 
AssociaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 


March 4. 








for the transaction ot business,and to which place all com 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions,and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 


fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 4 
Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, a1 1 « the r Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, sl 
GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York 
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Tt took in a range of 


cits and Boston, Be ie ary ace 
Dn as villages man, es country ; 
the harbor, with its Islands, slreveldag in the distance in- 
to the broad Atlantic Ocean, covered with innumerable 


white sails, ie prevented to the eye @ prospect awfully eae Laws of ne a cochidn 
; e. 


coursed my way upward and onward, and was 
a d from my reverie of admiration by the yes 
ti assumed by objects on the surface of the . 
Buildings and forests kept receding from my view tillthey 
wefe scarcely visible; the former resombled children’s 
toys of that shape, and the latter had the appearance of 
the smallest vegetation. I was now, as near as I could 
judge, some eighteen miles from my starting point, and 
still over the water. I was conscious of a misty damp- 
ness about me, and saw drops of rain, of the appearance 
of crystals, shining in the sun’s rays. A few moments af- 
ter, clouds began to form below me, and the earth for 
some minutes was lost to my view. 

After the shower (below me) the white clouds, I ob- 
served, had assamed an oval shape beneath me at the sides, 
and the green earth was seen only in the center of a 
spherical form—the harbor appearing like a river very 
much widened towards its mouth. Upon throwing out 
tissne ore it fell like lead toward the earth, by which 
I knew that I was still ascending, and with an increased 
velocity. Upon casting my eye upward I found that the 

in the balloon had expanded so as completely to fill 
the whole vessel, which at the surface of the earth was not 
full by some 20,000 gallons. The temperature of the air, 
which had been gradually falling, was now so low as to 
beextremely uncomfortable; in , the cold was £0 in- 
tense that I was completely chilled, and trembled through- 
out my wholesystem, From the rarefaction of the air | 
there was, also, some difficulty of respiration. 

As the gas was now pouring out of the mouth of the 
Balloon, which acts as a safety-valve, and my position was 
no longer a comfortable one, I determined to descend and 
search for a current of air that would take me to the 
land, as I was not now far from it, (I had taken a circui- 
tous route around the harbor and Massachusetts Bay, 
having crossed only one point of the main land off Hing- 
ham) After having descended about a mile, I struck a 
current of air that very nearly reversed my course, but 
this I soon lost and was not able again to find it, 

I was, however, carried over the land, and as I felt | 
quite at ease, I again ascended. I now amused myself by 
ascending and descending several times, being sometimes 
within npr distance of the people beneath me. But 
as it was getting near sunset, and as I was approaching 
Cape Cod Bay, after passing over a patch of burning 
bushes and a small pond, I effected a safe landing for 
myself and balloon in the edge of the town of Pembroke, 
near Duxbury, twenty-seven miles from Boston direct, but 
much farther than that by the course I took. My pas- 
sage occupied a little more than one hour. I contemplate 
making another ascension soon, should there be sufficient 
encouragement offered. Respectfully, 

C. Morrit, M. D. 


TERRIBLE Storm on Tae Missoun: River.—On the 
night of the 20th ult.a terrible and very destructive storm 
visited the country, and many of the towns bordering on 
the Missouri River, The first town injured was St. Jo- 
seph. The wind commenced blowing from the prairies 
between 11 and 12 P. M., and in Tess thas thirty minutes 
inereased to a terrific gale. Much inj was done to 
the town; several persons were more or less hurt, but no 
lives lost. The timber, farm houses, fences, &c., for miles 
in width, were blown down, and everything on the track 
of the raging element laid waste. The court house inthe 
town of St. Joseph was unroofed ; several other buildings 
sustained great damage, and many small frame and 1 
tenements were blown entirely down. Thence the hurri- 
cane Crossed the Missouri, and swept nearly everything 
before it; passed over the Platte country, doing much 
damage in its course. 

The next town on the river sustaining mucl¥ injury was 

rington; here its fary, if anything, was increased. 
Quite a number of houses were unroofed,the college among 
the number, the roof and entire gable walls of which 
were blown down. Several persons were injured but none 
seriously. The Court House and most of the two and 
three story buildings were more or less damaged, and the 
entire loss is estimated at over $25,00). The steamer Sa- 
cramento. in the river, five miles below, was blown from 
her moorings and down stream a mile or two, Fortun- 
ately, she struck a sand bar, and was thus saved from 
destruction. Hor boiler deck and hurricane roof,forward 
of the social hall, were torn up, and her chimneys blown 
down; and just in the height of the storm, fire was seen 
to issue from her, the spache from the chimneys having 
caught several mattresses in the berths occupied by the 
officers of the boat. Greatconsternation prevailed, and 
it Was ascene more casy to conjecture than describe. 

The storm lasted nearly two hours. After it subsided, 
the boat was brought to rights, and no one waz found 
missing. During the confusion on board, twojpassengers 





and the pilot of the boat, Mr. Consaul, fell into the for- | of the English Lan 


ward hatch, (the covering of which had been blown o 
and all were injured, Mr Oonshul very severely, and a4 
other two slightly. The fire was soon got under, the chim- 
neys raised, and the decks repaired, aud the boat procced- 
ed onher trip. It isnot known to what extent the storm 
raged in the interior, but, from itsseverity along the river, 
the presumption is, that a vast amount of property had 
been destroyed. 








Niacara--Tue Suspension Baiper.—A_ correspond- 
ent of the New York Commercial Advertiser, writing 
from epee on the 28th of August, says: 

When I came to the Falls it was my intention to view 
the bridge, but I had determined not to venture across it. 
On Saturday, I accompanied Capt, Platt, of the U.S. na- 
vy, his wife and daughter, to cB in,” a new village of 
two or three houses, where the bri crosses to the “Am- 
erican side.” All of us were of the same mind; merely 

to look at, and not to go on the bridge. The moment we 
reached the bridge and saw the manner of its construe- 
tion ; its elegance; its apparent safety ; the many persons 
crossing; our determination changed, and we crossed and 
recrossed, and I affirm that it was one of the most, if not 
the{most, magnificent sights I ever beheld. Here we were 
perched in mid air; on a bird cage, if you please; that 
seemed too fragile to support a good sized man. Yet on 
a close inspection we became satisfied that there was no 
fragility to be asource of danger. There was a slight vi- 
bration as we entered upon the bridge, but as we pro- 


ceeded to the centre of the structure it became | 


enough, and I assure you the trip over and back was one 


of the most pleasurable to all our party. I now prefer it | 







ige b 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the | 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the | 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 


trom it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of P 
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'y " ' eit 
the Destruc. 
in System together with an account 
The Treaties on the Divine Love pig ‘ 
ene ee S Sae aenvene we 
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are 

.. 623 cents. , 

Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 

Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 

Things seen . 12mo. 75 cents. 
A of the Internal 

ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the 8. 5 
The Brief Exposition of the Doctrinesof the New Church. 

1 


23 cents. 
Phe Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 


6} cents. 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
oe Principia, or first principles_of natural things. 2 vols. 
25, 


The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vol& $7 25. 
Principles ot Chemistry, with other Treatises; 1 vol $3 25. 
Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and3do. each No. 44 cents. 
Hieroglyphic » do 50 cents. F ; 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 
ences. $2- 
Also the collateral works. 
Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 1 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 
ce. 1 
} 


The 
one 


Dictionary of C 

Bush’s Reply to Woods. 

Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 

Documents concerning Swedenborg. ' 

Crissold’s Letters, 62 

Parson’s Essays. 

Mesmer and Swedenborg. 

Guardian Angels. 4 44 

The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 

JOHN ALLEN, 


139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 31 vol. $ vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. $ vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
Ae & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works, 
mentioned below, which can be pent Oe mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union Cc at a trifling ex 


ense. 
Fira Lowone in Phonography mall char, containing thes 
w a nD 
Fastee o chanenae fntended to be 


written in the 
sold or de cmv distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an 


uctory lesson or lecture, two centséach. Per hun- 
Compendine of Ph "singe Mle, cipedbblen¢ 
0 i . on a ’ 
coadensed as of the m The ste a thal Perio 
ers make of this sheet in w 


ot , is to use the vane 
y to their friends, who, ny E to the expla- 
nations on the other e, have no 
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sca aoa Sites cotrerh iy for giv ery in 

w y for giving ev 

struction in the art that can be obtained a ae assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 

Phons mi Reader a complete course of Inductive Reading 

one, , 
Lear in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
: erally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, sri 
nen, - - : 
& From the Complete Phonographic Class , and the 
nog’ Reader, a eae of persons in different 
of the Union have me correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phono ic Chart, No. 1. for teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containin, Thee al 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a class 
while being drilled on the elements of y, 0 5 

Phonographic Chart, No: 11, for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a chart, con’ a number of simple words, on 

should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 


- - + 050 
Reader, for the use of schools, families, and 
ults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for 


0 12 

e chart, containing the seill 
, for the use of teachers and 
. 0.50 


which ac 


Primary P 
uneducated 
ing, - - 

Ph ic Chart. This isa 
letters of the Phonotypic al 
lecturers, 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the P Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list 
signs used in the most contracted style of Ph phic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Epeacgreyny 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, the, 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephén P. 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per number - 0 12) 
N.B. The first, second and numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers wil) be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 
he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, , . - - 6 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 


éterotypic letters and combina- | 





Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse 
auence is, that any one who learns the elements of the | e | 


phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be pure for les | 
than Two DOLLARs. | 


The Anglo Saxon,1a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, aI } 
bum, . : | 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and ay that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post peié, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifing expen, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the 
Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a hal!) 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent mere, for any distence in | 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent) 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, | 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, | 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it | 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be Prost PAID. 
Bemg engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash for every outlay, and are therefore com- 





pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep mo ac | 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the emount sent oc- | 


to either of the ferries on the river, whether at Black | casionally exceeds the order, we wilimot enter it upon our books, 


Rock, the Falls, Queenston or Yorktown. 


The morning was very fine, and when we stopped in | 


the centre to view the 
started from her wharf to goup. We watched her move- 
ments, filled as she was with passengers, until she was 
lost to sight in the mist that surrounded her. While we 
stopped to gaze, others had done so for the same purpose, 
yet we perceived no yielding of the wire. I consider it 
as safe for foot passengers as the celebrated suspension 
bridge at Fribourg, in Switzerland. One day last week 


Mr. Buchanan, the secretary of the company, passed over | 


he bridge with a team, weighing five tons’ 


alls, the “Maid of the Mist” |).:5 amount than Five DouLass. 


but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on 8 
ANDREWS & BOYLE. 


mance aa eocenend eennaiaie> 


FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS, 


r= for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, iadvertised mn the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended te on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 

m25 Noa Spruce street. 





the Prophet- 7 
20 cents 


| Ueber trugen und beschlossen. 
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Aus den Handschriften der Herzog Biblinthek zu Wenterbat 

tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten uc ber Joh. 

- 4, 10 und Math; 1. 33, 37—]. 24, 31. Berlin, 1947. 

Humboldt, A. ».—Kosmos, Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 
beachroibung. eeiter Band. Stuttgart, ie $2 4. 

Kahnis, Lio. K. .4.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen e. Erster 

1 

$ .—Von Gottfried yon Strasburg. 

Stutigert, 1847. $1 50. 


Theil. H 1846, 5 

Kurtz. H. Tristan und Hi 

Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers wmiqeer panes und vermebrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. ; 
Julius, Umrisse zu Ublonds Gedichien in 36 Blatt, 

be mit Goldschmitt. #2 18. 

tisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Saahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nech May. 1 75. 
Depots Here zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 
ten. #8 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 

Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 


Nissle, 
Feine Au 
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Die deutsche Buch und Kuqthentires: 
HELMICH & CO., 

feb 19 421 Broadway. 


HUNT’S!Ii\MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 
Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editorand 
Proprietor. 
Published Monthly,at 142 Fulton street, New York— 


at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 
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Chrenthan | of Boiey based ona ayeiem oF MEME an rg 
Jeou Christi Schl wae Peery 


Co-operative Labor ; 


of Families ; 
Dietribution of Profits - 
Mutual Guarantees ; mi 
Honors to Usefulness 
Integral Education ; 
Unity or Interests : 


Which system we believe to. be in. accordance y; 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man fe 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the appoin 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issu ng of 
ons, and the formation of a Series of Affliates!” 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society ; 
holding meetings, collecting funds, ar.din every w, yy 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparin 
their practical application. el 
The funds of the Union shall consist of a Ren 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions inant? 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be compe., 
of such contributions as may be made for the puipen. 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested ‘. 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, unt] 
otherwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote of the Union 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean tip, 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under he 
direction of the Executive Committee. ’ 


Iv. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be hel 
at such time and place as may be designated by the Exe. 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be com 

edof officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding tour 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large from each Union, provided, that in case any dele. 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation: 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose g 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- | substitue. 


CIAL. REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
oer od t connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
al Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 

History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens on the leading topics of the day, rel to Com. 


Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the So; 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year, ne 


V. The Officers of this Society shall bea President, Vig 


mercial Affairs; Descriptive, Btatistical, and Histo al Ac- | President, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Dimeis 


counts of the various commodi 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges; Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, —_ their Physical Charac- 
ter, Population, Productions, Exports, Imports, Seaports. Mon- 
es eights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ; 

nterprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries 
Se dibeae Compenies, Railroads, Canals, 
Post Offices, &e.; 


, Doc: 
‘inance and Bank- 


of Commerce, F: 
ing, with 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law 
of Courts in the United States and 


Partnership, Principal and 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shi 
whatever else shall tend to P 

try and the world, and illustrate the varioustopics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may re to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all there subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 

Qur means of enhancing the value of ‘Tue Mercnants’ 
Macazing ann Commernciat Revirw,” areconstantly increas- 
ing, and, with new sources ef information, an extending corres- 
pondence abroad,and other facilities which ten years’ 
tion to a single object have enabled us to make available,we shall 
ae to render the work a perfect rade mecum for the Merchant 

Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and Political 
Economist, and. indeed, all who desire information on the mul- 
tifarious operations of business life. 


‘Blils of 
t, Bills of Machen. Sale 
mg and Navigation, &c., and 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hen Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York. 

1 have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish- 
ment, and it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. Asa Register of Facts connected with al Econ- 
omy ae Industrial rae Commercial, 4 i cae os 
Manufacturing, it is, in m ment, not equa any wo 
of its size ond att, in fullness aa eccerent and its colteetion 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
a hly useful to professional men—often furnishing Amer- 
ican 
in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend the 
work as usefulin a high degree, to all p’ s wr the 
current histery of the times. SAM’L R. BETTS. 
From Hon.'Jekn Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 

States from Georgia. 

I have been, for rome time , in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the i Merchants ” and in 
the habit of referring to it, Ican therefore unhesitatingly say, 
that 1 consider it a yery valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and as I do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increas- 
ed benefit to yourself, as I fee] assured it will be with advantage 
to the public. 

{1@-Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 


| pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 


the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giv- 
ing this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remit- 
ting Two Dollars per annum to the Proprietor, wil! be entitled 


| to the Magazine. n2 








W. H.LGRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST 
ECEI(VES a8 soon as published, allthe cheap publications of 


the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among others too numerous to mention are the re . 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. : , $1 50 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1 00 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo, Sand, - 2 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, — 76 
‘The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 25 


The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, @ most entesteening 


0 re] METS - - 2 
The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 


of Ethan Allen, 25 
The Apocrypha! Testament, - 2% 
The French Cook, giving the English names for the nee 

Dishes, - - - - . 5 


The Complete Horse Doctor, a most usefu] Work, 
Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
Vv. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. a4 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. | 





| FUST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
|} The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in | 
| the writings of uel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
| Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
eration. The whole book is ed in eloquence, an eloquence 
| which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes } 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted aff s. It will 





do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
ians and Asscolesioniats,by exhibiting totheore the scientific 
9 of their faith, and to theother, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”"—Havrbinger of Feb. 26th. mis. | 


the resources of the coun. | y 


votion| EDWARD GI 


| Pittsford, Vermont, -~ - 


the subject of bag ae Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasy. 


er, and Seven 


‘The Presidents of the various Unions shall be cx Officio 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. ist 


The Executive Committee shal] be composed of the ( 
ficers of the American Union, any etal of whom a 


ks, | Constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 


the first week of each month, by order of the President; 


Historical and Mlustrations; | and this Committee shall be responsible for th 
and Decisions | management of the Union ; and’ shall ey 
Insurance, | oceasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


have power to fi} 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anz. 


ersary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the memien 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HORACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, _} 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ | 

0. MACDANIEL, « 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. $ Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., “ 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston. 

J. 8. DWIGHT, “ } 


Affiliated Unions, 
BOSTON. 


WituamM H. Cuanrnine, President. 

J. Burrerriztp, Vice President, 

Anna Q. T. Parsons, Cor. Secretary. 
WittaM F. Cuaxnine, Recording Secretary. 


lish cases of great value, whicharenotto befound | §.R. Cuapin, Treasurer. 


J. T. Fisnen, Chief of the Group of Practical Afar 
Mary Buirarp, Chief of the Graup of Social Culture 
J.S. Dwiext, Chief of the Group OP latrines 


J Watcott, 
Catvtn Brown, 
Caro.ine HILDRETH 


{Organized, November, 1846. Members 58. 37 Malet 
Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Sartain, Vice President. 

James Setters, Jr., Cor. Seoretary and Librariat 

A. W. Harrison, Recording Secretary and Treast™™ 

ataliiaan hie Chief of the Group of Practica 

aire. 

Evizasetn Brackwewn, Chief of the Group of Soi! 
Culture. 

Wriuam Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctaine 


tion. 9 
Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Males, 
Females. 


PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
Josepu J. Cooke, President. 
P, W.Fernis, Vice President, 
Jonn L. Crarxe, Secretary. 
Srepuen Weester, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasurers. 


Lowell, Mass. - - - Wy». T. G. Prerct. 
New Bedford, Mass. - - - Cnas. H. Corrix: 


Springfield, Se ade - G. W. Swazev- 
Newburyport, “ - - ~~ Rev. E. A. Bato: 
Amesbury, mi ae OMS - Rev. 8. C. Hew: 
Mattapoisett, “ - - «+ J.D, Sruntevast 
Nantucket, “ - - - 

Bangor, Maine, - - - 


- Dr. J.S. Ewins. 


Clarendon, - e C. Woopsouse. 

Brandon, sé - - - G. W. WaALKE®- 

Middlebury, “ - - . « . 

New York, N. Y. ° ° - J.T. Wuitt- 

Albany, “ - - -  - Tappan Towst® 
Westmoreland, N. Y. ° ’ 

Utiea, % ~ . 

Kings Ferry, “ - - a» . 

Pittsburgh, Pa. “ - James NicHols , 

Wheeling, Va. . ° - Wa. McDiar™ 

Cincinnatti, Ohio, - - J.B. Russet. 


Cererco, Fond du Lae Co., Wisconsin, W. CHASE: 
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